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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Ir we could aiways know at the time what we 
are doing ! 

Two ladies carried a paper to Whitehall out 
of charity to a stranger. 

Therein the elder was benefactress to a man 
she never spoke of but as “the Wretch;” the 
younger held her truant bridegroom’s heart, I 
may say, in her hand all the road, and was his 
protectress. Neither recognised the handwriting : 
for no man can write his own hand witha tooth- 
pick. 

They reached Whitehall, and were conducted 
up-stairs to a gentleman of pleasant aspect but 
powerful brow, seated in a wilderness of letters. 
He waved his hand, and a clerk set them chairs : 
he soon after laid down his pen, and leaned 
gravely forward to hear their business. They 
saw they must waste no time ; Julia looked at 
her mother, rose, and took Alfred’s missive to 
his desk, and handed it him with one of her elo- 
quent looks, grave and pitiful. He seemed 
struck by her beauty and her manner. 

“Tt was pinned on my parasol, sir, by a poor 
prisoner at Drayton House,” said Mrs. Dodd. 

Oh, indeed,” said the gentleman, and began 
to read the superscription with a cold and wary 
look. But it thawed visibly as he read. He 
opened the missive, and ran his eye over it. The 
perusal moved him not a little : a generous flush 
mounted to his brow; he rang the bell sharply. 
A clerk answered it; the gentleman wrote on a 
slip of paper, and said earnestly, “Bring me 
every letter that is signed with that name, and 
all our correspondence about him.” 

He then turned to Mrs. Dodd, and put her a 
few questions, which drew out the main facts I 
have just related. The papers were now brought 
in. “Excuse me a moment,” said he, and ran 
over them. “I believe the man is sane,” said 
he, “and that you will have enabled us to baffle 
a conspiracy, a heartless conspiracy.” 

“We do hope he will be set free, sir,” said 
Mrs. Dodd piteously. 

“He shall, madam, if it is as I suspect. I will 
stay here ali night but I will master this case; 


and lay it before the Board myself without 
delay.” 

Julia looked at her mother, and then asked if 
it would be wrong to inquire “the poor gentle- 
man’s name.” 

*Humph !” said the official ; “I ought not to 
reveal that without his consent. But stay! he 
will owe you much, and it really seems a pity he 
should not have an opportunity of expressing his 
gratitude. Perhaps you will favour me with 
your address; and trust to my discretion: of 
course, if he does not turn out as sane as he 
seems, I shall never let him know it.” 

Mrs. Dodd then gave her address; and she 
and Julia went home with a glow about the 
heart selfish people, thank Heaven, never know. 

Unconsciously these two had dealt their enemy 
and Alfred’s a heavy blow; had set the train to 
amine. Their friend at the office was a man of 
another stamp than Alfred had fallen in with.* 


Meantime Alfred was subjected to hourly 
mortifications and irritations. He guessed the 
motive, and tried to baffle it by calm self-posses- 
sion: but this was far more difficult than here- 
tofore, because his temper was now exacerbated 
and his fibre irritated by broken sleep (of this 
poor David was a great cause), and his heart 
inflamed and poisoned by that cruel, that corrod- 
ing passion, jealousy. 

To think, that while he was in prison, a rival 
was ever at his Julia’s ear, making more and 
more progress in her heart! This corroder was 
his bitter companion day and night ; and perhaps 
of all the maddeners human cunning could have 
invented this was the worst. It made his 
temples beat and his blood run boiling poison. 
Indeed, there were times when he was so dis- 
tempered by passion that homicide seemed but 
an act of justice, and suicide a legitimate relief. 








For who could go on for ever carrying Hell in 
his bosom up and down a prison yard? He 
began to go alone: to turn impatiently from the 
petty troubles and fathomless egotism of those 
afflicted persons he had hitherto forced his sore 
heart to pity. Pale, thin, and wo-begone, he 
walked the weary gravel, like the lost ones in 
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that Hall of Eblis, whose hearts were a devour- 
ing fire. Even an inspector with a naked eye 
would no longer have distinguished him at first 
sight from a lunatic of the unhappiest class, the 
melancholiac. 

Ipse suum cor edens hominum vestigia vitans. 


Mrs. Archbold looked on and saw this sad 
sight not with the pity it would once have caused, 
but with a sort of bitter triumph lightened by no 
pleasure, and darkened by the shadow of coming 
remorse. Yet up to this time she had shown 
none of that inconstancy of purpose which marks 
her sex ; while she did go far to justify the poet’s 
charge : 

Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned, 


Rooke had a hint to provoke Alfred to violence 
such as would justify them in subjecting so 
popular a patient to bodily restraint, composing 
draughts, and other quick maddeners. Rooke 
entered into the game zealously from two motives ; 
he was devoted to Mrs. Archbold, and he hated 
Alfred, who had openly defied him and mortified 
his vanity about Frank Beverley. 

One Saturday Alfred was ordered out to waik 
with Rooke and Hayes and Vulcan. He raised 
no objection; suspected, felt homicidal, sup- 
pressed the impulse, and by this self-command 
he got time to give that letter to Beverley with 
instructions. 

But, all the walk, he was saying to himself that 
Julia was in the house, and he was kept away 
from her, and a rival with her; this made him 
sicken and rage by turns. He came back in a 
state verging on fury. 

On entering the yard poor Beverley, who had 
done his bit of cunning, and by reaction now 
relapsed into extra simplicity, came running, and 
said, “I’ve done it; she has got it.” 

“What have you done? Whohas got what?” 

“Don’t tell, Frank.” 

“Tf you don’t, I’ll shake your life out, ye 
young blackguard,” cried Rooke, seizing him and 
throttling him till he was black in the face. 

Alfred’s long-pent fury broke out: he gnashed 
his teeth and dashed his fist in Rooke’s face. 

Rooke bellowed with pain and anger, and, 
rushing at him incautiously, received a stinger 
that staggered him, and nearly closed his right 
eye. He took the hint, and put himself ina 
posture that showed he was skilled in the art of 
self-defence. He stopped two blows neatly, and 
returned a heavy one upon the ribs. Alfred 
staggered back some steps, but steadied himself, 
and, as Rooke rushed in too hastily to improve 
his advantage, caught him heavily on the other 
eye, but lost his own balance a little, which 
enabled Rooke toclose; then came a sharp shert 
rally of re-echoing blows, and Rooke, not to be 
denied, got hold of his man, and a wrestling bout 
ensued, in which Alfred being somewhat weakened 
by misery and broken rest, Rooke’s great weight 
aud strength enabled him, after a severe struggle, 
to fall with his antagonist under him, and knock 
the breath out of his body for the moment. Then 











Hayes, who had stood prudently aloof, came in 
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and helped handcuff him; they could not walk | 


up and down him for the Robin, who stood by 
with a professional air to see fair play. 
“Ah, cold iron is your best chance,” he said 


satirically. “ Never you mind, sir: you hit quick | 


and well: I’d back you at long odds in the ring: 
both his peepers are in deep mourning.” He 
added, “A cow can beat a man wrestling.” 


When Alfred was handcuffed they turned him | 
It soon transpired, however, that he was | 


loose. 
now a dangerous maniac (Formula), and to be 
confined in the noisy ward. 

On hearing this he saw the trap he had fallen 
into; saw and trembled: he asked himself what 
on earth he should do; and presently the saying 
came back to him, “ And this is the highest stroke 
of art to turn evil into good.” He argued thus: 
Wolf’s love of money is my great evil: he will 
destroy me for money, do anything for money. 
Then suppose I offer him money to be honest. 
He begged an interview with Dr. Wolf on busi- 
ness. This was accorded atonce. He asked the 
doctor plump whether he received a large sum to 
detain him under pretence of insanity. 

“Not very, considering the trouble you some- 
times give, Mr. Hardie,” was the dry reply. 

“ Well, then, justice shall outbid rascality for 
once. I am a sane man, and you know it; a 
man of my word, and you know it. I'll give 
you a thousand pounds to let me out of this 
place.” 

Dr. Wolf’s eyes sparkled. 


“You shall have any bond or security you | 


like ; and the money within a week of my de- 


liverance.” 
Dr. Wolf said he should be delighted to do it, 
if he could conscientiously. 


At this piece of hypocrisy Alfred’s cheek red- 


dened, and he could not speak. 

“Well, well, I do see a great change in you 
for the better,” said Dr. Wolf. 
pect, you are convalescent, I will part with 
you without a thousand pounds or a thousand 
pence.” 

Alfred stared. Had he mistaken his man? 


* T’ll tell you what, though,” said the smooth | 


doctor. “I have got two pictures, one by 
Raphael, one by Corregio.” 

* T know them,” said the quick-witted Alfred ; 
“they are worth more than a thousand pounds.” 

Of course they are, but I would take a thou- 
sand pounds from yow.” 

“Throw me in my liberty, and I'll make it 
guineas.” 

“We will see about that.” 
understanding the men of business parted. Dr. 
Wolf consulted Mrs. Archbold then and there. 

* Impossible,” said she; “the law would dis- 
solve such a bargain, and you would be exposed 
and ruined.” 


“But a thousand pounds!” said the poor | 


doctor. 


Oh, he offered me more than that,” said | 


Mrs. Archbold. 


“Tf, asI sus- | 


And with this | 
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* You don’t mean to say so; when was that ?” 

* Do you remember one Sunday that I walked 
him out, to keep clear of Mrs. Dodd? Have you 
not observed that I have not repeated the expe- 
riment ?” 

“Yes. But I really don’t know why.” 

“Will you promise me faithfully not to take 
any notice if I tell you?” 

The doctor promised. 

Then she owned to him with manifest re- 
luctance that Alfred had taken advantage of her 
kindness, her indiscretion, in walking alone with 
him, and made passionate love to her. “ He 
offered me not a thousand pounds,” said she, 
“but his whole fortune, and his heart, if | would 
fly with him from these odious walls ; that was 
his expression.” 

Then seeing out of acorner of her eye that the 
doctor was turning almost green with jealousy, 
this artist proceeded to describe the love-scene 
between her and Alfred, with feigned hesitation, 
yet minute detail; only she inverted the parts ; 
Alfred in her glowing page made the hot love; 
she listened abashed, confused, and tried all she 
could think of to bring him to better sentiments, 
She concluded this chapter of history inverted 
with a sigh, and said, “So now he hates me, I 
believe, poor fellow.” 

“Do you regret your refusal?” asked Dr. 
Wolf uneasily. 

** Oh no, my dear friend. Of course my judg- 
ment says that few women at my age and in my 
position would have refused. But we poor 
women seldom go by our judgments.” And she 
cast a tender look down at the doctor’s feet. 

In short, she worked on him so, that he left 
Alfred at her disposition, and was no sooner 
gone to his other asylum six miles off, than the 
calumniated was conducted by Hayes and Rooke 
through passage after passage, and door after 
door, to a wing of the building connected with 
the main part only by a covered way. As they 
neared it, strange noises became audible. Faint 
at first, they got louder and louder. Singing, 
roaring, howling like wolves. Alfred’s flesh 
began to creep. He stopped at the covered 
way: he would have fought to his last gasp 
sooner than go further; but he was handcuffed. 
He appealed to the keepers: but he had used 
them both too roughly ; they snarled and forced 
him on, and shut him into acommon flagged cell, 
with a filthy truckle-bed in it, and all the vessels 
of gutta-percha. Here he was surrounded by 
the desperate order of maniacs he at present 
scarcely knew but by report. Throughout that 
awful night he could never close his eyes for the 
horrible unearthly sounds that assailed him. 
Singing, swearing, howling like wild beasts! 
His right-hand neighbour reasoned high of faith 
and works, ending each pious argument with a 
sudden rhapsody of oaths, and never slept a 
wink. His left-hand neighbour alternately sang; 
and shouted, “Cain was a murderer, Cain was a 
murderer ;” and howled like a wolf, making 
night hideous. His opposite neighbour had an 





audience, and every now and then delivered ina 
high nasal key, “ Let us curse and pray ;” vary- 
ing it sometimes thus: “Brethren, let us work 
double tides.” And then he would deliver a long 
fervent prayer, and follow it up immediately with 
a torrent of blasphemies so terrific that coming 
in such a contrast they made Alfred’s body wet 
with perspiration to hear a poor creature so defy 
his Creator. No rest, no peace. When it was 
still, the place was like the grave ; and ever and 
anon loud sharp tremendous burst a thunder- 
clap of curses, and set those poor demented 
creatures all yelling again for half an how, 
making the tombs ring. And at clock-like in- 
tervals a harmless but dirty idiot, who was 
allowed to roam the ward, came and chanted 
through the keyhole, “Everything is nothing, 
and nothing is everything.” 

This was the only observation he had made for 
many years. 

His ears assailed with horrors, of which you 
have literally no conception, or shadow of a con- 
ception, his nose poisoned with ammoniacal 
vapours, and the peculiar wild-beast smell that 
marks the true maniac, Alfred ran wildly about 
his cell trying to stop his ears, and trembling for 
his own reason. When the fearful night rolled 
away, and morning broke, and he could stand on 
his truckle-bed and see God’s hoar-frost on a 
square yard of grass level with his prison bars, 
it refreshed his very soul, and affected him 
almost to tears. He was then, to his surprise, 
taken out, and allowed to have a warm bath and 
to breakfast with David and the rest ; but I sus- 
pect it was done to watch the effect of the trial 
he had been submitted to. After breakfast, 
having now no place to go, he lay on a bench, 
and there exhausted nature overpowered him, 
and he fell fast asleep. 

Mrs. Archbold came by on purpose, and saw 
him. He looked very pale and peaceful. ‘There 
was a cut on his forehead due to Rooke’s 
knuckles. Mrs. Archbold looked down, and the 
young figure and haughty face seemed so unre- 
sisting and peaceful sad, she half relented. That 
did not, however, prevent her setting her female 
spies to watch him more closely than ever. 

He awoke cold but refreshed, and found little 
Beverley standing by him with wet eyes. Alfred 
smiled and held out his hand like a captive 
monarch to his faithful vassal. “They shan’t 
put you in the noisy ward again,” sobbed Frank. 
“This is your last night here.” 

“Hy, Frank, you rascal, my boots!” 
Rooke from an open window. 

“Coming, sir—coming !” 

Alfred’s next visitor was the Robin. He came 
whispering, “It is all right with Garrett, sir, 
and he has got a key of the back gate: but you 
must get back to your old room, or we can’t 
work.” 

* Would to Heaven I could, Robin; another 
night or two in the noisy ward will drive me 
mad, I think.” 

“ Well, sir, Pll tell you what youdo: which 


roared 
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we all have to do it at odd times: hold a candle 
to the devil: here she comes: I think she is 
everywhere all at one time. The Robin then 
sauntered away, affecting nonchalance: and 
Alfred proceeded to hold the candle as directed. 
“Mrs. Archbold,” said he timidly, rising from 
his seat at her approach. 

“Sir,” said she haughtily, and affecting sur- 
prise. 

“ T have a favour to ask you, madam. Would 
you be so kind as to let me go back to my room ?” 

“ What, you have found I am not so powerless 
as you thought.” 

“T find myself so weak, and you so powerful, 
that—you can afford to be generous.” 

“T have no more power over you than you 
have over me.” 

“ T wish it was so.” 

“T’ll prove it,” said she. “ Who has got the 
key of your room? Hayes?” She whistled, 
and sent for him; and gave him the requisite 
order before Alfred. Alfred thanked her warmly. 

She smiled, and went away disposed to change 
her tactics, and, having shown him how she could 
torment, try soothing means, and open his heart 
by gratitude. 

But presently looking out of her window she 
saw the Robin and him together ; and somehow 
they seemed to her subtle, observant eyes, to be 
plotting. The very suspicion was fatal to that 
officer. His discharge was determined on. 
Meantime she set her spies to watch him, and 
tell her if they saw or heard anything. 

Now Mrs. Archbold was going out to tea that 
evening, and, as soon as ever this transpired, the 
keepers secretly invited the keeperesses to a 
party in the first-class patients’ drawing-room. 
This was a rare opportunity, and the Robin and 
Garrett put their heads together accordingly. 

In the dusk of the evening the Robin took an 
opportunity and slipped a new key of the back 
gate into Alfred’s hand, and told him the trick 
was to be done that very night: he was to get 
Thomsen to go to bed early: and, instead of 
taking of his clothes, was to wait in readiness. 
“We have been plying Hayes already,” said the 
Robin, “and, as soon as she is off, we shall hocus 
him, and get the key; and, while they are all 
larking in the drawing-room, off you go to Merri- 
mashee.” 

“Oh, you dear Robin! You have taken my 
breath away. But how about Vulcan ?” 

“Oh, we know how to make him amiable: a 
dog-fancier, a friend of mine, has provided the 
ondeniable where dogs is concerned; whereby 
Garrett draws the varmint into the scullery, and 
shuts him in, while I get the key from the 
other. J?s all right.” 

* Ah, Robin,” said Alfred, “it sounds too good 
to be true. What? this my last day here !” 

The minutes seemed to creep very slowly till 
eight o’clock came. Then he easily persuaded 
David to go to bed; Hayes went up and un- 
locked the door for them: it closed with a catch- 
lock. Hayes was drunk, but full of discipline, 





and insisted on the patients putting out their 
clothes ; so Alfred made up a bundle for his 
portmanteau, and threw it out. Hayes eyed it 
suspiciously, but was afraid to stoop and inspect 
it closer ; for his drunken instinct told him he 
would pitch on his head that moment: so he 
retired grumbling, and dangling his key. 

At the end of the corridor he met Mrs. Arck- 
bold full dressed, and with a candle in her hand. 
She held the candle up and inspected him; and 
a little conversation followed that sobered Mr. 
Hayes for a minute or two. 

Mrs. Archbold was no sooner gone to her little 
tea-party than all the first-class ladies and gentle- 
men were sent to bed to get a good sleep for the 
good of their health, and the keepers and 
keeperesses took their place and romped, and 
made such a row sleep was not easy within 
hearing of them. They sat on the piano, they 
sang songs to a drum accompaniment played on 
the table, they danced, drank, flirted, and enjoyed 
themselves like schoolboys. Hayes alone was 
gloomy, and morose: so the Robin and Garrett 
consoled him, drank with him, and soothed him 
with the balm of insensibility: in which condition 
they removed him under charitable pretences, 
and searched his pockets in the passage for the 
key of Alfred’s room. 

To their infinite surprise and disappointment 
it was not upon him. 

The fact is, Mrs. Archbold had snatched it 
from him in her wrath, and put it in her own 
pocket. How far her suspicions went, how much 
her spies had discovered, I really don’t know; 
but somehow or other she was uneasy in her 
mind, and, seeing Hayes in such a state, she 
would not trust him during her absence, but 
took the key away with her. 

The Robin and Garrett knew nothing of this, 
and were all abroad; but they thought Rooke 
must have the key; so they proceeded to drink 
with him, and were just about to administer a 
really effective soporific in his grog, when they 
aad all the merry party were suddenly startled by 
violent ringing at the bell, and thundering and 
halloaing at the hall door. The men jumped to 
their feet and balanced themselves, and looked 
half wild, half stupid. The women sat, and 
began to scream: for they had heard a word 
that has terrors for us all; peculiar terrors for 
them. 

This alarm was due to a personage hitherto 
undervalued in the establishment. 

Mr. Francis Beverley had been THINKING. So 
now, finding all the patients boxed up, and their 
attendants romping in the drawing-room, he 
lighted seven fires, skilfully on the whole, for 
practice makes perfect ; but, singular oversight, 
he omitted one essential ingredient in a fire, and 
that was the grate. 

To be plain, Mr. Francis made seven bonfires 
of bed-curtains, chairs, and other combustibles in 
the servants’ garrets, lighted them contempo- 
raneously, and retired to the basement, convinced 
he had taken the surest means to deliver his 
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friend out of Drayton House ; and witha certain 
want of candour that characterises the weak, 
proceeded to black his other bad masters’ shoes 
with singular assiduity. 

There was no wind to blow the flame; but it 
was a clear frost; and soon fiery tongues shot 
out of three garret-windows into the night, and 
lurid gleams burnished four more, and the old 
house was burning merrily overhead, and ringing 
with hilarity on the first floor. 

But the neighbours saw, pointed, wondered, 
comprehended, shouted, rang, knocked, and 
surged round the iron gate. “Fire! fire! fire!” 
and “ Fire!’ went down the road, and men on 
horseback galloped for engines; and the terror- 
stricken porter opened and the people rushed in 
and hammered at the hall doors, and, when Rooke 
ran down and opened, “ Fire!” was the word 
that met him from a score of eager throats and 
glittering eyes. 

“ Fire! Where?” he cried. 

“Where! Why, you are on fire. Blazing!” 

He ran out and looked up at the tongues of 
fiame and volleys of smoke. “Shut the gate,” 
heroared. “Callthepolice. Fire! fire!’ And 
he dashed back, and calling to the other keepers 
to unlock all the doors they had keys of, ran up to 
the garrets to see what could be done. He came 
out awe-stricken at what he saw. He descended 
hastily to the third floor. Now the third floor 
of that wing was occupied principally by servants. 
In fact, the only patients at that time were Dodd 
and Alfred. Rooke called to the men below to 
send Hayes up to No. 75 with his key directly: 
he then ran down to the next floor; of which he 
had keys; and opened all the doors, and said to 
the inmates with a ghastly attempt at cheerful- 
ness, belied by his shaking voice, “Get up, 
gentlemen ; there is a ball and supper going on 
below.” He was afraid to utter the word “ fire” 
to them. The other keepers were as rapid, each 
on his beat, and soon the more rational patients 
took the alarm and were persuaded or driven out 
half dressed into the yard, where they cowered 
together in extremity of fear; for the fire began 
to roar overhead like a lion, and lighted up the 
whole interior red and bright. All was scream- 
ing and confusion; and then came a struggle 
to get the incurable out from the basement story. 
There was no time to handcuff them. The 
keepers trusted to the terror of the scene to cow 
them, and so opened the doors and got them out 
anyhow. Wild, weird forms, with glaring eyes 
and matted hair, leaped out and ran into the 
hall, and laughed, and danced, and cursed in 
the lurid reflexion of the fires above. Hell 
seemed discharging demons. Men recoiled from 
them. And well they did; for now the skylight 
exploded, and the pieces fell tinkling on the 
marble hall fast as hail. The crowd recoiled and 
ran; but those awful figures continued their 
gambols. One picked up the burning glass and 
ground it in his hands that bled directly: but he 
felt neither burn nor cut. The keepers rushed 


in to withdraw them from so dangerous a place: 





all but one obeyed with sudden tameness : that 
one struggled and yelled like ademon. In the 
midst of which fearful contest came a sudden 
thundering at a door on the third floor. 

“ What is that ?” cried Rooke. 

“Ttis Mr. Hardie,” screamed the Robin. “ You 
have left him locked in.” 

“T told Hayes to let him out long ago.” 

* But Hayes hasn’t got the key. You've got 
hag 

“No, no. I tell you Hayes has got it.” 

“No, no! Murder! murder! They are dead 
men. Run for Mrs. Archbold, somebody. Run! 
Here, hammers, hammers! for God’s sake come 
and help me break the door. Oh Rooke, Rooke !” 

* As I’m a man Hayes has got the key,” cried 
Rooke, stamping on the ground, and white with 
terror. 

By this time Garrett had got a hammer, and 
le and Wales rushed wildly up the stairs to 
batter in the strong door if they could. They 
got to the third floor, but with difficulty; the 
smoke began to blind them and choke them, and 
fiery showers fell on them, and drove them back 
smarting and choking. Garrett sank down gasp- 
ing at the stair-foot. Wales ran into the yard 
uttering pitiful cries, and pointing wildly up- 
wards: but before he got there, a hand had 
broken through the glass of a window up in the 
third floor, the poor white hand of a perishing 
prisoner, and clutched the framework and tore 
at it. 

At this hand a thousand white faces were now 
upturned amid groans of pity and terror, such as 
only multitudes can utter. Suddenly those 
anxious faces and glistening eyes turned like one, 
for an attempt, wild and unintelligible, but still an 
attempt, was about to be made to save that hand 
and its owner out of the very jaws of death, 

Now amongst the spectators was one whose 
life and reason were at stake on that attempt. 


Mrs. Dodd was hurrying homeward from this 
very neighbourhood when the fire broke out. 
Her son Edward was coming at nine o’clock to 
tea, and, better still, to sleep. He was leaving 
the fire brigade. It had disappointed him; he 
found the fire-escape men saved the lives, the 
firemen only the property. He had gone into 
the business earnestly too; he had invented a 
thing like a treble pouch hook, which could 
be fastened in a moment to the end of a rope, 
and thrown into the window, and would cling 
to the bare wall, if there was nothing better, 
and enable him to go up ard bring life down. 
But he had never got a chance to try it; and, 
per contra, he was on the engine when they 
went tearing over a woman and broke her arm 
and collar-bone in the Blackfriars-road: and 
also when they went tearing over their own 
fire-dog and crippled him. All this seemed out 
of character, and shocked Edward: and then his 
mother could not get over the jacket. 

In a quarter of an hour he was to take off the 
obnoxious jacket for ever, and was now loung- 
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ing at the station smoking a short pipe, when a 
man galloped up crying “ Fire!” 

* All right!” said Edward, giving a whiff. 
* Where ?” 

Lunatic Asylum. Drayton House.” 

Guess how long before the horses were to, and 
the engine tearing at a gallop down the road, and 
the firemen shouting “ Fire! fire!” to clear the 
way, and Edward’s voice the loudest. 

When the report of fire swept townward past 
Mrs. Dodd, she turned: and saw the glow. 

“Qh dear,” said she, “that must be some- 
where near Drayton House.” And full of the 
tender fears that fill such bosoms as hers for 
those they love, she could not go home till she 
had ascertained that it was not Drayton House. 
Moreover, Edward’s was the nearest station; 
she had little hope now of seeing him to tea. She 
sighed, and retraced her steps, and made timid in- 
quiries, but could gain no clear information. Pre- 
sently she heard galloping behind her, and the fire- 
men’s wild sharp cry of fire. An engine drawn by 
two powerful brown horses came furiously, all on 
fire itself with red paint and polished steel 
gleaming in the lights: helmeted men clustered 
on it, and out of one of these helmets looked a 
face like a fighting lion’s, the eyes so dilated, the 
countenance in such towering excitement, the 
figure half rising from his seat as though gallop- 
ing was too slow and he wanted to fly. It was 
Edward: mother and son caught sight of one 
another as the engine thundered by, and he 
gave her a solemn ardent look and pointed to- 
wards the fire : by that burning look and eloquent 
gesture she knew it was something more than a 
common fire. She trembled and could not move. 
But this temporary weakness was followed by an 
influx of wild vigour; she forgot her forty-two 
years, and flew to hover round the fire as the hen 
round water. Unfortunately she was too late to 
get any nearer than the road outside the gates, 
the crowd was so dense. And, while her pale 
face and anxious eyes, the eyes of a wife and 
a mother, were bent on that awful fire, the 
human tide flowed swiftly up behind her, and 
there she was wedged in. She was allowed her 
foot of ground to stand and look like the rest— 
no more. Mere unit in that mass of panting 
humanity, hers was one of the thousands of 
upturned faces lurid in the light of the now 
blazing roof. She saw with thousands the hand 
break the window and clutch the frame: she 
gasped with the crowd at that terrible and pite- 
ous sight, and her bosom panted for her fellow- 
creature in sore peril. But what is this? The 
mob inside utter a great roar of hope; the crowd 
outside strain every eye. 

A gleaming helmet overtops the outer wall. 
It is a fireman mounting the great elm-tree in the 
madhouse yard. The crowd inside burst in a 
cheer. He had a rope round his loins; his face 
was to the tree. He mounted and mounted like 
a cat; higher, and higher, and higher, till he 
reached a branch about twelve feet above the 
window and as many distant from it laterally: 





the crowd cheered him lustily. But Mrs. Dodd, 
half distracted with terror, implored them not to 
encourage him. “It is my child!” she cried 
despairingly ; “‘my poor reckless darling! Come 
down, Edward; for your poor mother’s sake, 
come down.” 

“ Dear heart,” said a woman, “it is the lady’s 
son. Poor thing!” 

“Stand on my knee, ma’am,’ 
heaver. 1 

“Oh no, sir, no. 
the world. I can only pray for him. Oh, good 
people, pray for us!” And she covered her face, 
and prayed and trembled and sobbed hyste- 
rically. A few yards behind was another woman, 
who had arrived later, yet like her was wedged 
immovable. This woman was more terror- 
stricken than Mrs. Dodd: and well she might; 
for she knew who was behind that fatal window: 
the woman’s name was Edith Archbold. The 
flames were now leaping through the roof, and 
surging up towards heaven in waves of fire six 
feet high. Edward, scorched and half blinded, 
managed to fasten his rope to the bough, and, 
calculating the distances vertical and lateral he 
had to deal with, took up rope accordingly, and 
launched himself into the air. 

The crowd drew their breath so hard it 
sounded like a murmur. To their horror he 
missed the window, and went swinging back. 

There was a cry of dismay. But Edward had 
never hoped to leap into the window; he went 
swinging by the rope back to the main stem of 
the tree, gave it a fierce spang with his feet, and 
by this means and a powerful gesture of his her- 
culean loins got an inch nearer the window; 
back again, and then the same game; and so he 
went swinging to and fro over a wider and wider 
space; and, by letting out an inch of cord each 
swing, his flying feet came above the window- 
ledge, then a little higher, then higher still, and 
now, oh sight strange and glorious—as this hel- 
meted hero, with lips clenched and great eyes 
that stared unflinching at the surging flames, 
and gleamed supernaturally with inward and 
outward fire, swang to and fro on his frail sup- 
port still making for the window—the heads of 
all the hoping, fearing, admiring, panting crowd 
went surging and waving to and fro beneath; so 
did not their hearts only but their agitated 
bodies follow the course of his body, as it rushed 
to and fro faster and faster through the hot air 
starred with snow-flakes and hail of fire. And 
those his fellow-men for whom the brave fireman 
made this supernatural effort, did they know 
their desperate condition? Were they still alive ? 
One little hour ago Alfred sat on the bed, full 
of hope. Every minute he expected to hear the 
Robin put a key into the door. He was all 
ready, and his money in his pocket. Alas! 
his liberator came not: some screw loose 
again. Presently he was conscious of a great 
commotion in the house. Feet ran up and 
down. Then came asmell of burning. The elm- 
tree outside was illuminated. He was glad 
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at first; he had a spite against the place. But 
soon he became alarmed, and hammered at the 
door and tried to force it. Impossible. “ Fire !” 
rang from men’s voices. Fire crackled above his 
head. He ran about the room like a wild crea- 
ture. He sprang up at the window and dashed 
his hand through, but fell back. He sprang 
again and got his hand on some of the lighter 
woodwork; he drew himself up nearly to the 
window, and then the wood gave way and he 
fell to the ground, and striking the back of his 
head, nearly stunned himself ; the fiames roared 
fearfully now; and at this David, who had 


hitherto sat unconcerned, started up, and in 


a stentorian voice issued order upon order to 
furl every rag of sail and bring the ship to the 
wind. He thought it was a tempest. “Oh 


| hush! bush!” cried Alfred in vain. <A beam feli 


from the roof to the floor, precursor of the rest. 


| On this David thought the ship was ashore, and 








shouted a fresh set of orders proper to the occa- 
sion, so terribly alike are the angry voices of the 
sister-elements. But Alfred implored him, and 
got him to kneel down with him, and held his 
hand, and prayed. 

And, even while they kneeled and Alfred 
prayed, Death and Life met and fought for them. 
Under the door, tight as it was, and through the 
keyhole struggled a hot stifling smoke, merciful 
destroyer running before fire : and the shadow of 
a gigantic figure began to flicker in from the 
outside, and to come and go upon the wall. 
Alfred did not know what that was, but it gave 
him a vague hope: he prayed aloud as men pray 
only for their bodies. (The crowd heard him and 
hushed itself breathless.) 

The smoke penetrated faster, blinding and 
stifling ; the giant shadow came and went. But 
now the greater part of the roof fell in with an 
awful report; the blazing timbers thundered 
down to the basement with endless clatter of 
red-hot tiles; the walls quivered, and the build- 
ing belched skyward a thousand jets of fire likea 
bouquet of rockets ; and then a cloud of smoke. 
Alfred gave up all hope, and prepared to die. 
Crash! as if discharged from a cannon, came 
bursting through the window, with the roar of an 
applauding multitude and a mother’s unheeded 
scream, a helmeted figure, rope in hand, and 
alighted erect and commanding on the floor 
amidst a shower of spliaters and tinkling glass. 
* Up men for your lives,” roared this fire-warrior, 
clutching them hard, and dragged them both up 
to their feet by one prodigious gesture: all three 
faces came together and shone in the lurid light ; 
and he knew his father and “the Wretch,” and 
“the Wretch” knew him. “Oh!” “ Ah!” passed 
like pistol shots; but not a word: even this 
strange meeting went for little, so awful was the 
moment, so great are Death and Fire. Edward 
clawed his rope to the bed; up to the window 
by it, dropped his line to fireman Jackson 
planted express below, and in another moment 
was hauling up a rope ladder : this he attached, 
and getting on it and holding his own rope by 


way of banister, cried “Now men, quick, for 
your lives.” But poor David called that desert- 
ing the ship, and demurred, till Alfred assured 
him the captain had ordered it. He then 
submitted directly, touched his forelock to 
Edward, whom he took for that officer, and went 
down the ladder; Alfred followed. 

Now the moment those two figures emerged 
from the burning pile, Mrs. Dodd, already half 
dead with terror for her son, saw and knew her 
husband : for all about him it was as light as day. 

What terror! what joy! what gratitude! 
what pride! what a tempest of emotions ! 

But her fears were not ended; Edward, not to 
over-weight the ladder, went dangling by his 
hands along the rope towards the tree. And his 
mother’s eyes stared fearfully from him to the 
other, and her heart hung trembling on her 
husband descending cautiously, and then on his 
preserver, herson, who was dangling along by the 
hands on that frail support. The mob cheered him 
royally, but she screamed and hid her face again. 
At last both her darlings were safe, and then the 
lusty cheers made her thrill with pride and joy, 
till all of a sudden they seemed to die away and 
the terrible fire to go out; and the sore-tried 
wife and mother drooped her head and swooned 
away, wedged in and kept from falling by the 
crowd, 

Inside, the mob parted and made two rushes, 
one at the rescued men, one at the gallant fire- 
man. Alfred and David were overpowered with 
curiosity and sympathy. They had to shake a 
hundred honest hands ; and others still pressing 
on, hurried them nearly off their feet. 

“Gently, good friends; don’t part us,” said 
Alfred. 

“ He is the keeper,” said one of the crowd. 

“Yes, I’m his keeper: and I want to get him 
quietly away. This excitement will do him harm 
else ; good friends, help me out by that door.” 

* All right,” was the cry, and they rushed 
with him to the back door. Rooke, who was about 
twenty yards off, saw and suspected this move- 
ment. He fought his way and struggled after 
Alfred in silence. Presently, to his surprise, 
Alfred unlocked the door and whipped out with 
David, leaving the door open. Rooke shouted 
and halloaed: “Stop him! he is escaping,” and 
struggled madly to the door: now another 
crowd had been waiting in the meadows ; seeing 
the door opened they rushed in and the door- 
way was jammed directly. In the confusion 
Alfred drew David along the side of the wall; 
told him to sfay quiet, bolted behind an out- 
house, and then ran across country for the bare 
life. 

To his horror David followed him, and with a 
madman’s agility soon caught him. 

He snorted like a spirited horse, and shouted 
cheerily, “Go ahead, messmate; I smell blue 
water.” 

“Come on then,” cried Alfred, half mad him- 
self with excitement, and the pair ran furiously, 





and dashed through hedges and ditches, torn, 
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bleeding, splashed, triumphant ; behind them the 
burning madhouse, above them the spangled sky, 
the fresh free air of liberty blowing in their 
nostrils, and rushing past their ears. 

Alfred’s chest expanded, he laughed for joy, 
he sang for joy, he leaped as he went; nor did 
he care where he went. David took the command, 
and kept snuffing the air, and shaping his course 
for blue water. And so they rushed along the 
livelong night. 

Free. 





MY PANTOMIME. 

Let me repeat what I have already been 
privileged to state in these pages, that there is 
nothing of which I am more thoroughly con- 
vinced than that I, the writer of this article, was 
born a poet.* And when I say poet, I desire it 
to be understood that I do not mean a mere 
jingler of rhymes, but the real article, fine 
frenzied as to eye, and turned-down as to collar. 
It is of very little consequence to me, whether 
you, the reader, believe this or not. J believe 
it, and that is enough for my feelings under the 
heartrending circumstances I am about to relate. 
Think of this; think of the poet, your most 
devoted servant, with this conviction at his 
breast, and a five-act tragedy in his pocket, 
being waited upon by the manager of a theatre, 
and asked to write a Pantomime! Imagine 
Moses and Son waiting upon Alfred Tennyson 
with a commission for an ode upon Trousers ! 

This is where the sting lay: 1 had spoken 
to the manager about my tragedy; I had given 
it him to read; he had read it—at least he 
said so—and sent it back with the opinion and 
decision that it was an excellent tragedy, but 
would not do for his establishment. Then a 
month or two afterwards, within a very short 
time of Christmas, he comes to my humble 
abode in his carriage, and says: 

“ My dear sir, I want you to write my Christ- 
mas Pantomime.” 

Once more call up, in your mind, Moses 
making his bow and his request in the study of 
the Laureate. I was shocked, hurt, wounded 
in my tenderest part. Write a Pantomime? 
I! I! In my attic chamber I felt as indig- 
nant as Andrew Marvel is said to have felt 
when he declared his preference for cold mutton 
and virtue in Maiden-lane, to whitebait and 
wickedness in Whitehall. 

“Sir, I have the heel of a Dutch cheese and 
half of a penny loaf in my cupboard, and——” 

I had got thus far in the preparation of a 
withering and indignant reply to the degrading 
proposal, when the manager interposed : 

“You see, my dear sir, I am in a difficulty. 
Syllabus, who usually does my Pantomime, has 
two others on his hands this year. He has the 
Lane and the Garden to write, and so he shows 
his gratitude to the man who made him, by 





* See Tragic Case of a Comic Writer, vol. vii., 
page 469. 





leaving me in the lurch. The scenery and pro- | 
perties are ready, and all I want is the opening. 
You must do it.” 

“J! I! Mr. Maberly.” 

Mr. Maberly said, emphatically, “ You.” 

“What on earth, Mr. Maberly, made you | 
think of me for such a task ?” 

“ What made me think of you, my dear fellow ? || 
i your tragedy !” | 

“My tragedy !” 

“ Yes; I read it—did, upon my honour—and || 
before I got through the first act, I said to my- || 
self, ‘This is the man to do my Pantomime; his | 
style is exactly the thing.’ ” 

Was it for this that 1 had devoted my days | 
and nights to the study of the immortal bard? | 
Was it for this that I had made a pilgrimage (in 
a very indifferent pair of boots) to his shrine! | 
How I restrained myself from committing an || 
act of violence I do not know; but J did, and 
I said with terrible calmness : 

Sir, have you come hither to insult me ?” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Maberly, “I 
have come here to do you a service. Look 
here, now; you are a youngster; you have 
never had a piece produced. You want an in- 
troduction. I am prepared to give you one. 
Write my Pantomime ; your name will appear 
in the bills ; the papers and the public will speak 
of you, and there you are at once, a dramatic | 
author, with the market open to you.” 

Beginning to perceive that Mr. Maberly 
really meant well by me, I said sadly, “I had 
other views.” 

** T know you have,” said Mr. Maberly ; “ you 
aim at the high-flown sort of thing, tragedy, 
five-act comedy, and so forth. But, my dear sir, 
you must creep before you can walk ; walk before 
you canrun. Begin with pantomime, then try 
comedy, and no doubt in the course of time you 
will arrive at tragedy. Edmund Kean, sir, 
played harlequin before he attempted Richard. 
Garrick occasionally wrote his own Pantomimes. 
Beginners should not be too particular; take 
my advice, and accept the gifts the gods pro- | 
vide you; I can assure you there is nothing the 
gods are so partial to, as a good Pantomime.” 

Mr. Maberly’s eloquence and persuasive 
reasoning were gradually undermining the foun- || 
dations of my lofty aspirations. Garrick had 
written Pantomimes, Edmund Kean had played |. 
harlequin ; and here was an offer of thirty pounds 
for six hundred lines of doggrel verse. Well, 
there was no harm in doing what Garrick had | 
done, and thirty pounds was more than the | 
great Johnson got for Irene. I consented. 

But I stooped only to conquer in the end. I 
resolved that the Pantomime should be the thin 
end of the wedge, and that I should eventually 
rend the deep rooted tree of prejudice and | 
debased taste by the thick end of blank verse 
and five acts. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Maberly, “here is 
the scene-plot, and I may tell you that the 
scenes are all settled, and most of them painted, 
and you must manage your story to fit them.” 

I ventured to express some surprise at this 
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arrangement, which appeared to me a good deal 
like putting the cart before the horse. Mr. 
Manager, however, gave me to understand that 
in the matter of Pantomime, and, indeed, even 
in the case of drama, he regarded the scene- 
painter as the horse, and the author as the cart. 

“No disrespect to you, sir, but in these days 
there’s nothing like scenery. The best of your 
craft require the scene-painter to pull you 
through. Don’t suppose for a moment that I 
approve of this state of things. Why should I? 
What do I give you for the piece? Thirty 

ounds! But the transformation scene, with the 

ying fairies, costs me a couple of hundred. If 
pens, ink, and paper, were as dear as wood, 
paint, and canvas, I couldn’t afford to pay for 
authorship at all. I should have to gag it ; and 
*pon my word, sir, without any disrespect to 
you, I think I should get on just as well.” 

Insult upon injury! but I bore it calmly, and 
said, “I think, sir, you mentioned something 
about the story of the piece ?” 

* Ah yes, to be sure, the story; I was nearly 
forgetting that. Let mesee; everything’s been 
done so, and new things are hazardous. After 
all, there’s nothing like one of the good old 
nursery tales; everybody knows the names of 
them. What do you say te Jack the Giant 
Killer ?” 

I said I thought it had been used very often. 

* Yes, so it has; well, Mother Hubbard ?” 

“ That has been done also, and very lately.” 

“True; the year before last. ‘Then Red 
Riding Hood. But now I remember that was 
done last year. LEverything’s been done, that’s 
the fact. Never mind; I'll tell you what we’ll 
do. We'll combine two or three of them, and 
make up for lack of what is new by a liberal 
abundance of what is old. So let us say: 
Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer; or, Old 
Mother Hubbard, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
the Field of Forty Footsteps. There’s nothing 
new now-a-days but combinations, and there 
you have one ;—though, by the way, you might 
give it a little dash of originality by making the 
number of footsteps fifty instead of forty. The 
alliteration is quite as good, and it shows a dis- 
position on the part of the management to give 
as much as possible for the money. Now, set 
to work, there’s a good fellow; I shall expect 
the last scene in, by Saturday week.” 

“One word, sir, before yougo. I don’t quite 
see my way to the—the combination.” 

“ Not see your way to the combination ?” 

“Well, not exactly; how am I to connect 
Mother Hubbard with Jack ?” 

“Nothing more easy. Make her his mother 
—or, stop ; say grandmother if you can get more 
fun out of her that way.” 

“ And Little Red Riding Hood, sir *” 

* Jack’s sister, of course; or his sweetheart ; 
which you like.” 

“ And the Field of Forty Footsteps ?” 

“Oh, well, if you can’t manage that, make it 
The Thirteen Thieves, or anything that will fit 
| and look new. Good morning. [I shall expect 
| you to read on Saturday week, before treasury ; 





not after, mind. Actors can’t listen to anything 
with a whole week’s salary in their pockets.” 

And I, a poeta nascitur, was left to contem- 
plate the scene-plot of Harlequin Jack the 
Giant Killer; or, Old Mother Hubbard, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and the Field of Forty Foot- 
steps, and to fill it up with doggrel rhymes and 
jingling puns. I went to the drawer and looked 
at my tragedy in sorrow and in shame, with 
iron at my soul and fetters upon my hands, for I 
was tied and bound in the service of Momus. I 
took my tragedy out and read a portion of it. 
When I came to where Cromwell bids them 
“take away that bauble,” I felt that the words 
were areproach to myself. There was my bauble 
lying on the table, in the shape of the scene-plot 
of a Pantomime. I put “Oliver Cromwell in 
five acts” away, and dragged myself in my chains 
to my table. I sat down to write : “Scene First. 
—Cottage of Old Mother Hubbard. Mother Hub- 
bard preparing breakfast. Jack asleep in bed.” 
It was a long time before I got any further ; but 
at length, after much excogitation, I succeeded in 
hammering out the opening scene. I read it over 
to myself aloud. Whether it was in the dialogue, 
or in the manner of reading it, I don’t know, but 
it seemed to me that the opening scene of my 
Pantomime sounded very like the opening scene 
of my tragedy. Mother Hubbard’s admonition 
to Jack was quite in the vein of Queen Henri- 
etta’s address to her son, Prince Charles. 

I began to see that [ was not equal to the 
task I had undertaken. My key was a deal too 
high. But how was I to lower it, to unscrew it 
down to the proper pitch? I had no books of 
Pantomimes to ad and study, and of course 
there were no Pantomimes being played in No- 
vember that I could go and see. in looking 
through the theatrical advertisements in the 
papers, however, I saw that a burlesque was 
running at one of the houses. That was as 
near an approach to a Pantomime as I could 
have. I resolved to go that very evening and 
study it. I went and sat for two hours in the 
front row of the pit, with my chin resting on 
the back of the orchestra, and my eyes fixed 
on the stage. I studied the method atten- 
tively and minutely, and, with the puns and 
parodies ringing in my ears, went home to write. 
With an entirely new inspiration I re-wrote the 
scene between Jack and his mother, and this 
time it was not so like the tragedy. Still it 
seemed to be wanting in the breadth and fami- 


liarity of expression which characterised my 


model. For example, I had made Mother Hub- 
bard bid Jack “shake seductive slumber from 
his eyes,” and also inform him that “ Labour 
awaited him at the garden gate,” expressions 
which were undoubtedly neat, but not by any 
means of the gaudy character which becomes a 
Pantomime. A friend of great experience calling 
on me while I was struggling with this diffi- 
culty, recommended the use of the slang dic- 
tionary, and kindly lent me a copy. The study 
of this work enabled me to make great improve- 
ments in my MS. Thus for “eyes,” I wrote 
“ peepers ;” for “head,” “nut ;” for “hands,” 
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‘* mawleys;”’ and where any one was told to vanish 
or go away, I substituted “hook it,” or “ walk 
your chalks.” When I had made these and 
similar alterations, my friend declared that the 
dialogue was much funnier; though he thought 
it might be still further improved by a little 
peppering here and there. By peppering I 
understood him to mean the insertion of puns, 
and I flattered myself that I had introduced a 
good many very excellent puns already. “ Ah! 
my dear fellow,” said my friend and counsellor, 
“that’s where you make the mistake. Your 

uns are too good. It’s the bad ones that tell. 
al for example, you have 

“* Jack. Mother, a great long ogre’s at the 
door. 

“* Mother Hub. A great long ogre, say you? 
That’s a bore.’ 

“That’s not bad, certainly; but it is too 
tame for the highly educated taste of the pre- 
sent day. Put it in this way, for example: 

“* Mother Hub. You must be wrong. 

“* Jack. No; *twas a great long ogre. 

*** Mother Hub. Oh, g’long.’” 

ra Excuse me,” I said, “ but I don’t quite see 
t gn”? 

“Not see it! Long ogre—oh, g’long. The 
sound, according to the pronunciation, is pre- 
cisely the same.” 

“Yes, but the sense?” I said. 

“Sense! If you stick at sense you will never 
succeed in this branch of literature.” 

Acting upon this friendly advice, I set to 


work to pepper my production with puns after 


the approved model. 1 am bound to confess 
that it was hard work, and I soon began to 
perceive that it was absolutely necessary in 
many instances—indeed in most—to change the 
natural subject of the dialogue entirely, in order 
to introduce them. For instance, finding the 
word “ opportunity” in a speech, and endeavour- 
ing to pun upon it, I arrived at “ hop-or-two- 
nity,” and “ Aopera-tune-ity.” Now, as neither 
the act of hopping, nor the subject of opera tunes, 
properly belonged to the theme, I was obliged 
to drag them in neck and heels. I am quite 
willing to confess that the tragedy never gave 
me half so much trouble. There I was, all day 
long, hunting through Johnson’s Dictionary for 
words to pun upon; and, oftener than not, when I 
had twisted them about, and turned them upside 
down and inside out upon slips of paper, no pun 
would come of it, and I had to take another 
word and repeat the same process. Possibly 
you are not aware what it is to go to bed and 
dream of puns, and beat the devil’s tattoo on the 
counterpane in the effort to produce couplets. 

The manager called several times to see how 
Iwas getting on. I read the scenes to him, 
and he was pleased to say they would “do.” He 
did not bestow any higher praise ; candidly con- 
fessing that he made it a point never to praise a 
piece until he saw how it went with the audi- 
ence, and what the newspapers said of it. Even 
then, he was not disposed to be extravagantly 
eulogistic, unless he found full warranty for so 
being, in the treasury. 





At the appointed time I proceeded to the 
theatre to read the piece to the company. I 
had long looked forward to that bright day ; but, 
now that it had come, it was not so bright as my 
fervid fancy had painted it. I had pictured 
myself in a pillared and curtained apartment 
reading to lofty-mannered tragedians assembled 
in sclemn conclave. I found myself in a little 
dark mouldy room, in the midst of a throng of 
low comedians, and singing chambermaids, and 
acrobats, and ballet-dancers, who paid me no 
respect whatever, but regarded me with marked 
suspicion and distrust. I read the piece amid 
dead silence. No one condescended to laugh 
but the leader of the orchestra; and the low 
comedian told me immediately afterwards that 
that was a very bad omen, for it was proverbial 
in theatres that when the orchestra gave a pre- 
judgment of approval, the piece was almost 
certain to be damned. The grave and solemn 
looks with which all the actors slunk out of the 
room after the reading, made me very uneasy, 
until the prompter assured me that they always 
did that, and made it a rule never to express 
their opinion of a piece until the parts were 
givenout. ‘The only encouraging face that I had 
noticed among the company, belonged, as I found, 
to the pantaloon, who, on my timidly asking 
him what he thought of my production, said: 

“Oh, it will do very well, I dare say; but you 
see the people at this house don’t listen much 
to the opening: they’re always impatient for 
the comic business.” 

The “comic business,” I was given to under- 
stand, meant the harlequinade, as distinguished 
from the introductory dialogue, which was not 
regarded (from a professional point of view) as 
comic. On one point my friend the pantaloon 
expressed a very decided opinion: The piece was 
too long. 

‘The people here, you see, sir, usually whistle 
through the opening. When they get tired of 
whistling, they shy ginger-beer bottles, and pull 
up the seats. Take my advice, sir, and cut it.” 

When the parts had been given out, and the 
actors had assembled on the stage for rehearsal, 
I found that the young lady who played Jack, 
and the low comedian who = he the Giant (on 
stilts), and the second old man who played 
Mother Hubbard (in petticoats), differed from 
the pantaloon in toto. The young lady came up 
to me, and, in an imperative manner said, her 
part must be “written up,” or she would cer- 
tainly not play it. She was such a pretty and 
engaging little lady, that I said I would do any- 
thing to oblige her ; but, when I spoke to the 
manager about it, he said she mus¢ play the 
part or leave the theatre; and when I told this 
to the little lady, she said I was a nasty disa- 
greeable man, and that I might have written up 
her part without saying a word to the manager. 

The leading low comedian, whom I felt proud 
to meet and know, assumed a hostile attitude 
towards me at once. On being introduced, he 
was willing to shake hands with me, and hope I 
was quite well; but he clearly gave me to under- 
stand that amenities could go no further while 
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was, that his part was a great deal too short, and 


| that all the best lines were given to Jack. What 


| and 


' more than I dared do. 


he wanted me to do, was, to write his part up, 

give him all Jack’s good lines. I should 
have been most willing to oblige the leading 
low comedian to the full extent of my ability ; 


but to ask Jack to give up her pet lines was 
From what I had 


| already seen of Jack, I felt justified in the belief 


that she would have met any proposition of the 
kind with a hostile demonstration of physical 
force. The second old man (owing, as I subse- 
quently understood, to the smallness of his 


_ salary, and consequently of his importance in 


the theatre) did not venture upon direct pro- 
test, but talked a¢ me, shrugging his shoulders, 
and saying to other malcontents, loud enough 
for me to hear, that he was afraid his health 
would break down under so much study. 

Tn my imagination, I kad always pictured a 
stage rehearsal as a very pleasant affair. Realising 


it, 1 found that, as the author, Iwas regarded as an 


enemy by every one who had a part in the piece ; 
and that I had not only made all the actors inimi- 
cal to myself, but to each other. The leading low 
comedian and the leading young lady had been on 
the best terms possible until I sowed the seeds of 
discord between them by providing them respec- 
tively with the parts of Jack, and the Giant. 
Jack confided to me privately that, so far as the 
lines were concerned, she would much rather 
have been the Giant ; while the Giant protested, 
for the same reason, that he would have infinitely 
preferred to be Jack. There was only one point 
on which they were unanimous, and that was in 


_ their hatred of me, and their envy of each other. 


1 laugh in the whole piece, and that, unless he was 
| 


The discontent of these two was so unreasonable 
that I could treat it with indifference ; but it 
cut me to the quick to be pitifully informed by 
the second old man, whom I had been partly 
instrumental in casting for Mother Hubbard, 
that his line of business, until he had joined 
that theatre, had been tragedy, and that he had 
been accustomed to enact Macbeth and Corio- 
lanus. I had a fellow feeling for the second old 
man, and could have sympathised with him, if he 
had only been commonly civil. But he would 
insist on altering my couplets and introducing 
“ gags,” which I could not approve. Thus, with- 


' out any rhyme or reason whatever, he persisted 


in substituting for a very neat joke, the vulgar 
expression: “ Hollo boys, there goes another 
guy!” which he said was safe to bring the house 
down. The Giant also took similar liberties, and 
finished lines with, “ What’s your little game?” 
“Who’s your hatter?” ‘“ How’s your poor 
feet?” and other slang expressions of the 
streets, which had no relation whatever to the 
subject of the dialogue. I protested that I 
could not allow my name to appear in con- 
nexion with such nonsense, and begged the 
Giant to speak only the words set down for him. 
I had my reputation to study. The Giant retorted 
that 4e had his reputation to study too; and he 
had the audacity to say that there was not a 





permitted to do something to “hit the people 
up,” it would be damned. 

I had prided myself particularly upon my 
happy selection of music, and the neatness of 
my parodies. Judge of the outrage to my feel- 
ings, wher Jack declined to sing Come where 
my Love lies Dreaming, and insisted upon Skid-a- 
ma-link, with a comic dance. Jack carried her 
point, and this encouraged the Giant to reject 
the King of the Cannibal Islands, which was 
highly appropriate, in favour of I wish I was 
with Nancy, which was apropos of nothing ; there 
being no Nancy in the piece, and no reason for 
the Giant wishing himself anywhere but where he 
was. I flattered myself that there could be no 
earthly objection to my effective parody of the 
grand scena from Sonnambula; but the unani- 
mous voice of all concerned declared for the 
Perfect Cure, with a jumping accompaniment. 
I had been patient and forbearing hitherto ; 
but this was too much. I appealed against the 
Perfect Cure to the manager. 

“My dear sir,” was the manager’s reply, 
don’t say a word against the Cure. It’s a safe 
card—always goes. We had a farce not long 
ago that was on the high road to ruin. The 
people began to goose it, five minutes after the 
curtain was up: they goosed it all through. 
What did I do? I went to the wing and 
whispered to the cast to dance the Cure. The 
did, and it saved the piece. The curtain fe 
amid a storm of applause, and the Cure was 
encored.” 

The manager had previously expressed himself 
thus : “ Lord bless you, sir, when we have played 
it for a night or two you won’t know it again.” 
This was verified before it was played at all, and 
I retired from the last rehearsal in disgust, to 
find the clown and pantaloon in their practising 
dresses at the wing, impatiently fretting and 
fuming at the long time taken over the “lingo.” 
This was the contemptuous epithet those wor- 
thies applied to that opening which had cost me 
days of toil, and nights of torture. 

In the midst of my humiliation, I had but one 
consolation. The piece would make me a 
dramatic author, and, as Mr. Maberly said, in- 
troduce me to the market. I thought with hope, 
of my neglected tragedy in the drawer at home. 

Boxing night came, and the curtain rose upon 
Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer ; or, Old Mother 
Hubbard, Little Red Riding Hood, and the 
Field of Fifty Footsteps. I sat in a corner of 
the dress-circle with feelings of mingled shame 
and dread. I felt like a criminal in the dock, 
conscious of his crime, and fearfully awaiting 
the verdict. In my anxiety I had no ears for 
the words, and the first thing that attracted 
my attention was a round of applause. I 
anxiously inquired of my next neighbour what 
the actor had said to excite so much enthusiasm ? 
His reply was, “ What’s your little game?” and 
he said it through his laughter, as if he thought 
it a very good point indeed. Another roar 


| succeeded, and this time I heard for myself the 


| 


Mother Hubbard’s exquisite witticism of “ Hollo 


joke which was so much approved. It was 
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boys, there goes another guy!” At this point, a 
friend came round to congratulate me. : 
“It’s going capitally,” he said; “the audi- 
ence have taken it from the first, and you will 
see it will be all right;” and he patted me on 
the shoulder encouragingly. My face was like 
a burning coal. I could have wished the dress- 
circle to open and let me quietly into the 
earth. My own pet jokes and neatly-turned 
witticisms scarcely excited a smile, except from 
some undemonstrative people in the stalls, who 
were too genteel to applaud. My friend evi- 
dently took the redness of my face for the flush 
of triumph: it was the crimson of shame. But 
what could I say? Was not the piece, as he 
said, going capitally? When the Giant said, 
“ How’s your poor feet!” a yell of delight burst 
from the audience. As for the “ Cure,”’ it was 
encored twice, and the applause continued for se- 
veral minutes, and was perfectly deafening. My 
friend came round again to slap me decisively 
on the shoulder, and say I was a made man. 
My success was too much for me; and, amid a 
storm of applause caused by Jack (entirely on 
his own responsibility) asking the Giant “ where 
he was going on Sunday?” I fled from the in- 
toxicating scene, and went forth to cool my 
fevered brain. Presently I found myself behind 
the scenes, the storm of applause raging more 
fiercely than ever. It was the end of the open- 
ing, and the transformation scene was on. There 
was acall. It was for the manager, in acknow- 


ledgment of the amount of gold-leaf he had 


lavished upon the Dell of Delight. There was 
another call. It was for the artist who had de- 
signed the Dell of Delight, and spread the gold- 
leaf which the manager had paid for. There was 
a third call. It was for the author, and I plainly 
heard the voice of my friend above all the others, 
and leading them. 

I muttered to myself “Never!” but the 
manager came up at that moment, and, pushing 
me towards the curtain, said, “Go on! go on!” 

I had no time to resist. The prompter pulled 
back the curtain, told me sharply to take off my 
hat, the manager gave me a shove, and there I 
was on the stage bowing to the public. 

Ah, little did I dream then that I was bowing 
my neck in the dust to be trampled upon and 
degraded! Next morning the critics were loud 
in their praises of my Pantomime. It “sparkled 
with puns and parodies and smart allusions to 
the topics of the day, and kept the audience in 
a roar of laughter from beginning to end.” As 
for the author, he was congratulated on the cir- 
cumstance that he would wake that morning and 
find himself famous as a writer of Pantomime. 
Other writers in the same department were 
warned to look to their laurels. 

I must confess that it was with a sense of 
triumph that I read this. Not that I was proud 
of my Pantomime. But I was now a dramatic 
author, and the market was open tome. Now 
for my tragedy ! 





article was not in demand ; but no one would buy 
of me. “ My dear sir, tragedy is not in your line ; 
stick to pantomime, that is your forte.” 

“Tragedy ! My dear fellow, oh, nonsense ; if 
you have got a good short, smart, rattling farce 
now——” 

Such was the invariable reply; and such has 
been the reply to this hour, whenever I have 
proposed to do any work of a higher order than 
a Pantomime, a farce, or a comic sketch. Yet 
Iam a poet. I could prove it to you by a few 
stanzas ; only I feel convinced that the Con- 
ductor of this Journal would not insert them. 
What did he reply the other day when I proposed 
a paper on the Sublimation of Thought as exem- 
plified in the Philoctétes of Sophocles ? This : 
“T am rather afraid of that subject ; suppose you 
write something about the Pantomime—which is 
more in your line.” Well; here it is. 





COCKS AND HENS. 

Cocks and hens! The theme is humble. But 
there is not a department of animal life so humble 
as not to reward attention. Always provided 
that he who attends, does not bring his own pre- 
conceived notions to the task, neither regards 
all God’s lower creatures as so many machines 
made to order. 

The moment for writing about poultry is pro- 
pitious. Poultry-shows abound at home and 
abroad ; and, though country squires do not: (as 
a mythical great-uncle of mine did) keep fight- 
ing-cocks in their bedrooms, most landed pro- 
prietors have their parks of poultry, and are 
fashionably stimulated by fabulous prices to the 
purchase of wondrous breeds. The other day, 
I was at an agricultural exhibition. The tre- 
mendous turnips and apples, big as children’s 
heads, failed to draw. All the world, anxious 
for a view, were squeezing, scrambling, fighting 
round the cages which contained the gigantic 
Cochins, the jetty lustrous Créve-ceeurs, the 
cotton bantams, and the horned diabolical Poules 
de la Fléche. The fact is, living entities have 
an interest which does not belong to unorganised 
matter. A poultry-yard! The very name has 
a household sound. And then, what infinite 
associations man has with cocks and hens! 
From the village cock that wakes the peasant, 
to the historic cock that warned Peter, Poetry, 
Remembrance, and Imagery, crowd around the 
bird. The first effort at art of the schoolboy is 
to make paper cocks and hens (by the same 
token, I was wickedly whipped for it at school), 
nor could the old pathetic poet, who wished to 
save the Robin and Wren from violence, find 
anything better to say for their protection than 
that they are 


God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


And eggs! What a mystery are eggs! No 
wonder that the Hindoos think all creation 


I took the earliest opportunity of trying the | sprung from an egg—that the Greeks thought 


market with that commodity. 
and left. No one would have it. 


I offered it right | certain twin-stars were egg-born. 
Not that the | 


And yet, though many and excellent are the 
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works on keeping poultry,* few and far between 
are the hints for observing poultry, for going to 
them, studying their ways, and being wise about 
them. Have cocks and hens their Huber, as 
bees have? As to my own particular studies 
on the subject, they by no means claim to he 
exhaustive. I only throw together a few re- 
marks, the direct result of observation, which 
have been chiefly made on Cochins, my favourite 
breed—pro causa, they lay, with few intervals, 
all the year round” (not Numbers but eggs) ;— 
from the shortness of their wings, a low fence 
keeps them out of a garden; their flesh is of a 
gamey flavour ; and, as pets, they are of a good, 
generous, and (so to speak) big nature. Then 
it is pleasant to study from large models. How 
noble is my Cochin cock! He is not only taller, 
but infinitely more human, than General Tom 
Thumb. He is perfect in his kind, which dwarfs 
are not. Viewed as he stands, my Brobdingnag 
(all my fowls have names) in Ins vast natural 
trousers, simulates a schoolboy, of brave aspect, 
somewhat perhaps grown out of his leggings, 
but, in all things, bearing full witness to the 
fidelity of John Leech’s representation of 
Cochins in Punch’s Almanack. His beak, because 
of the grand curve of his neck, is at right angles 
with his body ; his legs are straight as those of 
a soldier upon drill ; his eye responds to some 
supposed order of “Attention.” His comb 
looks warlike. He has but little tail. Oh, 
grand distinction, which, according to Lord 
Monboddo’s theory, approximates the brute to 
man. If I mistake not, Cochins are more in- 
telligent than other fowls. 

I divide my observations upon them into 
three sections of their being—the sensational, 
the intelligential, and the emotional. 

Let me correct the popular error, that the 
senses of poultry are of a low order. 
| ‘Their sight detects a bird of prey hovering at 

a vast distance : their hearing is acute to detect 
any sound which threatens them with danger. 
| Also the variety of their own notes attests a 
good endowment of auditory power, and they 
have a copious language amongst themselves. 
The various calls of Brobdingnag to his hens, 
when he has found, or pretends he has found 
(for if he wishes his hens to be near him he 
does pretend to have found) a choice morsel, 
| seem almost to indicate the kind of food he has 
| discovered. Then of what singular expressions 
of moods of temper he is capable! The snort 
| of anger, the groan of indignation, the impera- 
| tive “Hush!” to the hens when they gabble too 
/ much! For, be it observed, your true monarch 
of Cochin loves, as did the great Wallenstein, 
that nobody should make a noise but himself. 

To speak of a musical endowment in poultry 
seems ridiculous; yet poetry has turned the 
| cock’s crow into a song, a trumpet, a clarion; 
and the French always use “chanter” as their 
| version of “to crow.” This is certain: the 
| voices of cocks vary as much, from tuneful to 

* Ornamental and Domestic Poultry, by the Rev. 
E. S. Dixon, may be especially recommended. 











discordant, as the voices of good or bad singers. 
There are cocks who have tenor voices, others 
who have the basso profundo. I called one of 
my Cochins, Lablache, from his deep yet cheery 
note. Some like to lengthen out the last note 
in a sostenuto manner, which has its art. One 
of my feathered friends evidently imitates and 
vies with the railway whistle, always beginning 
to crow when the whistle provokes it. On the 
other hand, others can never achieve a tuneful 
crow. That this is a defect in themselves, not 
in the race, is proved by the frequent falsity of 
the old proverb, “As the old cock crows, so 
crows the young one ;” for I have known many 
of these young bloods, with an admirable teacher 
in their sire, fail to do justice to his lessons. 
I had a Brahma (by the way, the Brahmas have 
generally much stronger voices than the Cochins) 
which always fell a semitone on the last note, 
and so ended in a minor key, of a dismal nature. 
There seem to be also fashions in crowing, set 
by some pert young springald, and becoming 
epidemic. All my young birds one day altered 
their song—not for the better—and I traced the 
change to an infamous little dunghill cock in the 
neighbourhood, who crowed short. He had 
evidently set a bad fashion—always easier to 
adopt than a good fashion. It is very curious 
to observe an old bird teaching a young one to 
crow. He not only makes the cochenl repeat 
his lesson separately, but sometimes like a hu- 
man musical professor teaching a pupil, in duo 
with himself. While on the subject of the 
vocal endowments of fowls, I may mention that 
what is popularly called the cackling of a hen is 
partly achieved by her husband, who finishes 
the rejoicing strain, and comes up to time so 
neatly, that few persons, I imagine, are aware 
that the cackle is not the work of one performer. 
Moreover, the cackle of the hen does not always 
mean she has laid an egg. It sometimes means 
she is alarmed. A sudden fright will set the whole 
yard cackling. Once asponge of mine, blown b 
the wind from a window-ledge, excited fits of end- 
less cackling, as if all the hens had laid at once. 
As to the sense of feeling in fowls, let us hope 
that at least they are not susceptible of acute 
suffering. I have seen a beheaded fowl] run 
round a garden, curiously avoiding obstacles in 
the way. This argues a diffusion in certain of 
the senses of fowls, but I trust not in their sense 
of pain. ‘The chief thing I have remarked, as to 
their general susceptibility to touch, is their ex- 
ceeding dislike to be handled. Their opinions 
on the subject. simply reverse those of the dog. 
To be stroked and fondled is not their trade. 
Yet I have a white bantam, the dwarfest of his 
species—not so large as many a pigeon—which, 
having been brought up very much by hand, 
even courts a caress. He will stand still at the 
feet of those he likes, in order to be lifted, and 
thanks the lifter when he has attained his eleva- 
tion by a rejoicing crow. In winter he will 
come to the kitchen window and tap to be ad- 
mitted, holding up, at the same time, a shivering 
foot to excite commiseration. He also knows his 
name of Paul, and runs forward at the sound of it. 
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The general impressionability of the nervous 
system of fowls is amply proved by their sensi- 
tiveness to changes of weather. Though the 
Cochins show little sensibility to variations of 
the thermometer, and advantageously resist ex- 
treme cold as well as extreme heat, they are 
themselves such living barometers, that often 
before my aneroid sinks I see my whole family 
of fowls preening themselves with an ardour 
(animals do nothing by halves) which makes 
them neglect their food. Then I know there will 
be rain. But if the poultry leave shelter, though 
it rains, and no longer cower under a shed, I 
reckon confidently that fine weather is at hand. 
Some writers on poultry assert fowls to be 
nearly destitute of smell and taste. So far from 
this being the case, they smell at almost every- 
thing before eating. To cheat them into takin 
medicine is very difficult. They distinguish her 
from herb in a wonderful manner. Some kinds 
of herbs, though not poisonous (at least to other 
birds), they will not touch. Groundsel and 
chickweed, so loved by the passerine tribe, are 
their hatred. They like grass, daisy-leaves, the 
fallen calix of the passion-flower, laurel-berries, 
which never hurt them, rose-leaves and dabhlia- 
leaves, and (less poetically) sow-thistle and dan- 
delion—of which, both leaf and flower, they are 
extremely fond. It is well for an amateur of 
fowls to try his poultry with various articles of 
food. They will not swallow anything perni- 
cious, and variety in food is for them (as for all 
creatures) good—nay, necessary. Occasional 
living food is also essential to their well-being. 
While on this subject, I may note that when 
cockchafers infest a garden, and are gathered up 
by the gardener, they may be thrown to the 
fowls in a shallow tub of water, out of which 
they fish them with much amusement, and eat 
them with gusto. Perhaps a timid young pullet 
is at first alarmed at the ugly things, but she will 
soon follow the example of the matrons of her 
tribe. Worms my Cochins seem to dislike, or to 
be afraid of, but the less pure breeds will eat them. 
The Cochin hens are as good mousers as cats are. 
They will stand, “ watching at the mouse’s hole,” 
and catch the mouse, and, if it be small enough, 
send it down their throats head foremost. 
Although the foregoing account may not give 
a high opinion of the gastronomical taste of my 
Cochins, they are singularly delicate about 
eating uncooked meat. I have formerly, by 
English poultry-book recommendation, had 
calves’ liver chopped for them raw, but they 
would never touch it. Boiled they are very fond 
of it, but I administer it sparingly. In some 
foreign works on poultry, I have lately read of 
alarming symptoms in fowls, caused by feeding 
them with raw flesh. Once used to it, they are 
said, when deprived of it, to manifest a sort of 
carnivorous madness, in which they tear off their 
own feathers and those of their companions, and 
so bleeding, perish. Does not the refusal of 


my Cochins to eat raw flesh show an intuitive 
knowledge of the meat-madness which might 
follow on Cyclopean meals ? 

I will not speak of the instincts of fowls, 











because I do not believe in the word instinct— 
of which, by the way, nobody knows the mean- 
ing—but I can aver they have so much intel- 
ligence that I doubt not there might be learned 
fowls (thank God there are not!) as well as 
learned pigs. The unmechanical nature of a 
fowl’s intelligence is amply shown by its power 
of adapting itself to circumstances. One of m 
young new cuckoo breed of Cochins—a ab 
young fellow, with white and grey barrings all 
over him, mantled by a shawl of gold: an 
Oriental-looking fellow whom I call Bashaw— 
is an example how creatures, which we call the 
lower, meet emergencies. 

He is the only young fellow I ever had who, 
in a restricted space, has contrived to keep on 
tolerable terms with the old monarch of the 
yard—to live with him, in short. The grand 
secret of this is, that he never crows in the day- 
time, never in the visible presence of his mighty 
majesty King ,Brobdingnag, or, as we call him 
for shortness, Brob. Yet since, in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of his nature, he must 
have his periods of crowing, he takes a good 
spell of vocal exercise every morning before the 
fowls are let out, when he is safely separated by 
a different compartment of the hen-house from 
Brob. This device he learnt by experience. In 
Bashaw’s younger days he occasionally indulged 
in a quaver before the king. But he soon found 
that this was the one crime of high treason in 
cock-court, and, like a wise bird, he cultivated in 
himself, as if he had read Carlyle, the golden 
silences. Besides this, he took upon himself all 
the manners of a courtier, the chief manner 
being a constant show of awe and deference. 
But the fun of it, is, that this show is only a show, 
and that under it he enjoys not only the realities 
of a very lucrative position, but plenty of sly 
cuts at the king. In the matter of food he 
allows precedence to the higher power (woe to 
him if - did not!), but, by insinuating his less 
bulk behind Brobdingnag, he often gets the best 
morsels from between his legs. Should Brob 
observe and suddenly run-a-muck at him, he 
avails himself of his lighter mould and flings 
a somersault right over his majesty’s back, thus 
getting with all celerity into the shelter of some 
friendly bushes. Sometimes if Brob only looks | 
at him he pretends to make himself scarce, and 
shirks, much after the fashion of an Eton boy 
when he meets a master out of bounds. These 
arts in Bashaw are a specialty of cleverness. 
Another young cuckoo, his brother, had not in 
him the stuff to make a courtier. He would 
crow, he would strut, insupportably in the royal 
presence. So the fine slim young fellow was 
very nearly killed by the beak and spurs of the 
huge one, and after being at odds with death for 
some days, was perforce given away to a poultry 
fancier in the neighbourhood. 

Another striking instance of accommodation 
to circumstances, is the change of habits which 
my fowls undergo at certain seasons. When I 
am away from home, my gardener shuts them 
up early in the evening, aud lets them out early 
in the morning. When [am at home, for reasons 
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manifest, I have them shut up in the morning, 
summer and winter, till eight o’clock. The im- 
mediate consequence which follows upon their 
early rising being hindered, is, that they become, 
forthwith, fashionably late sitters up. Just as 
though they understood that if they went to 
bed at the early time they would have to endure 
too many hours of rest, they remain out and 
about to the latest possible moment. Even the 
young birds quickly fall into the same routine. 
And that this is not caused merely by a change 
in their evening feeding-time, I have proved. 
For, say that they have been accustomed at 
midsummer to go to roost at half-past six, and 
to be fed an hour earlier, and that, after their 
hours are changed, I adhere to the old feed- 
ing time, they still remain on the move till 
about nine o’clock; of course, when I am not 
experimenting, I feed them later, and then they 
seem to lay in an extra quantity, to last them 
during their protracted night. I may observe 
that the change of hours never in the slightest 
degree affects their health. Therefore, hewho, out 
of an idea that late hours are unwholesome for 
his fowls, has suffered himself to be crowed up ter- 
ribly early,need not persevere in his self-sacrifice. 

Among the faculties of fowls may be reckoned 
a great sense of time. You may change their 
feeding-hours, but they will very soon recognise 
those hours, and the cock’s crowing for his food 
at the new hours becomes habitual and exact. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that any cock 
wakes up the maids for anybody’s sake but his 
own. He wants his breakfast: that is all. 

Fowls have much memory. After my a 
absences they know me again, and take foo 
from my hand as usual, though they shrink from 
a stranger. Even chickens that I left very 
young, do this. Fowls have also not only 
memory of benefits, but acute memory of injuries. 
I once struck, with a small stick, a combed 
gentleman who was attacking a little dog of the 

ouse; from that time, he has never taken 
bread from my hand, as formerly. 

Fowls are, to a good extent, teachable. My 
two bantams, though free, have learned not to 
come near the flower-beds before the house, 
and to keep in a certain permitted part of the 
garden. Fowls, almost against their natures, 
may be trained to quiet, nor is it necessary, in 
order to bring about this desirable end, to treat 
them according to an old lady’s recipe, in one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s stories:—that is, whip 
them all round. One has only to sequestrate 
them, when very noisy, in a back yard, and 
Consequence, the great Teacher, makes them 
afterwards quiet when in front. Cochin fowls 
are, I believe, more intelligent, and, therefore, 
more docile than common fowls. Although the 
nature of the Cochin hen is to sit inconveniently 
often, I cure mine of this habit by shutting the 
sitters into a dark closet in the hen-house, 
which I call the prison, and which is earthed at 
the bottom. The contact of the cool ground, 
and the absence of food (they have water at 
discretion), soon takes away the sitting-fever, 
and Cochins, unlike other fowls, will begin 





laying again almost immediately after a fit of 
sitting. But the curious part of the matter is, 
that the hens who have been in the prison, get 
such a dread of it, that sometimes it is only 
necessary to show them the prison, in order to 
cure them of spoiling the eggs of the others, by 
constantly sitting on them. Then again, some 
hens get so nervously anxious to show they are 
not sitting, that they will rush out of a nest 
cackling before they have laid their egg, to 
make believe they have laid it. One wise old 
hen, after she had laid, would never cease cack- 
ling till my housekeeper had gone into the yard; 
the hen would then gravely walk before her, 
ascend the ladder to the nest, and stand at the top 
cackling, as much as to say, “ There is my egg!” 

Fowls seem occasionally able to correct them- 
selves of unhealthy habits. I have in my 
poultry-yard a hen, named Lola, 


which had got such a habit of stuffing, 
That all the day long she was panting and puffing, 


who actually got back her health by a sudden 
turn to exercise and abstinence. Her state was 
previously so bad, with bumble-foot, gout, and 
symptoms of dropsy, that (two years ago) I 
sent her to the cook to be killed, just after 
many of her congeners had for similar symptoms 
been iesebiiel She had been a favourite 
hen, and I repented of my order to the cook in 
time for a reprieve to take effect. Immediately 
afterwards, the hen changed her idle ways to 
active ways, and she is now in flourishing con- 
dition. Every day she seems to prescribe to 
herself a certain quantity of scratching in the 
yard, and this profits her so well that her feet 
are sound. Though eight years old, she is a 
capital layer. 

Hens through experience, as they get older, 
get wiser. ‘They become every year, while at 
all capable, better mothers. A young sitting 
hen is generally either giddy or over-earnest, 
thereby addling her eggs by quitting them too 
long, or injuring and perhaps killing herself by 
never leaving them at all. On the other hand, 
an experienced matron will sit close for the four 
first and the four last days of her term—the 
ticklish and important periods of incubation— 
but will rise and eat and drink for about five 
minutes during each of the intermediate days. 
Then the good old hen knows all the cunning 
receipts and traditional secrets of her race, how 
to rear her chicks, how to guard them from 
damp, when to call them under her wings, 
&c.; while the silly young thing will be 
frightened at the first cry of her brood—will, 
perhaps (as one of my young fowls did), run 
away and leave them, or In an agony of uneasy 
maternity, kick and sprawl them to death. 

Perhaps no point more clearly demonstrates 
the mentality of fowls than their pining from 
moral causes. One may say they require happi- 
ness, certainly amusement, and a certain relish 
in all they do, without which the best food and 
lodging does not cause them to prosper. Fowls 
fattened in coops would not eat unless crammed 
(disgusting process!) by means of funnels made 
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for the purpose. I was much struck by the 
non-prosperity of a set of young fowls I had 
sequestered in a roomy sunny hen-house, apart 
from the others. Their good food remained 
hardly tasted on the ground. They did not 
grow any way but lean. At length I joined 
them to the old set, from which I had separated 
them for fear they should be bullied. hat a 
change for the better! True they were bullied ! 
but they fought and scrambled, and learned to 
desire ; the first step towards enjoyment. They 

ew strong, large, and fat, in a few days rather 
than weeks. 

As regards the characteristic emotions of 
poultry, their tempers, humours, and passionate 
endowments, their loves and hates, we find 
strong generic features peculiar to all the race. 
The cock’s combativeness and courage in de- 
fending his hens, the hen’s boldness in defend- 
ing her brood, are readily understood. Not so 
easily the apparent cowardice of both sexes. 
The quality of courage is, as regards them, not 
less than as regards human beings, often miscon- 
ceived. Fear is not, in truth, cowardice. There is 
no courage without an adequate object for being 
courageous. Out of that sphere the instincts 
of self-preservation do and must prevail. ‘* What 
is fear?” asked the boy Nelson. “A guard 
against needless danger,’ might have been 
answered to the young hero. It is no wonder, 
then, that when ali motive for courage is taken 
away, fowls are particularly subject to the 
passion of fear. Their lives are at the mercy of 
a thousand perils. There is always the great 

eril of the knife hanging over them. And, really, 
y some traditional wisdom they seem to know 
it. The gardener, the cook, entering into the 
poultry-yard, always creates a panic there : and I 
fancy the fowls have remarked, like Hawthorne’s 
pilgrims, when the celestial railroad had brought 
them to the City of Vanity, that “those who 
suddenly vanish like a soap-bubble from amongst 
them, never appear again.” After the first 
raid upon them, a brood of young chickens lose 
much of their familiarity and gaiety, and when 
the fated pullet knows it is she, and not another, 
that is to be caught, what additional flutter in 
her wings, what extra anguish in her screams! 
It is the horror of the sparrows in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens when the snake has selected his 
victim. But besides this great daily peril, there 
are a thousand other dangers from which 
Providence teaches them to escape by timely 
caution. If the air grows dark above the 
oultry-yard, it may be a cloud, but it may also 
e a kite, that causes the shadow. Therefore, 
with a peculiar prolonged note of warning the 
cock often sends his hens into a corner, and 
stands guard before them. Nor is this a vain 
prudence. One of my finest hens was in m 
view struck by a kite, which had time to drin 
some of her blood from the neck before I 
hastened up and found her dying. If a leaf 
rustles along the ground, the hen-mother may 
well with frantic shrieks call back her little 
brood into the coop. For did not some such 
sound precede the spring of a cat, which one 








day carried off her finest chicken? Then, 
naturally, what a terror to a fowl is anything that 
indicates a rat! I cannot forget the wild stare 
in the eyes of a sitting hen, from under whose 
wings I discovered that a rat had contrived to 
abstract sundry eggs. Yet she did not desert 
the remainder, and after I had had her removed 
into a safer quarter she successfully completed 
her incubation over the diminished number. 

Loves and hates and jealousies amongst the 
cocks and hens rage strong and high. By their 
violence one is reminded of a philosophic saying, 
“God gives us passions to carry us too far, lest 
they should not carry us far enough.” In the 
poultry-yard a cock has always a favourite 
sultana, whose charms, like the charms of women 
that have bewitched heroes, are generally proble- 
matical, Yet she kindles a vast flame. A gentle- 
man who fancies poultry told me that, after the 
loss of his favourite hen, a Cochin became so 
furious that no person without a stick could 
enter the poultry-yard. A foolhardy visitor 
who would none of the precautions, was much 
hurt by his sudden attack. 

It is pretty to see the attention of a good 
husband to the hen, who may be called, par ex- 
cellence, his wife. He will accompany her to 
the nest when she is about to lay, and will 
sometimes get into the nest himself, as if to air 
it for her. The Cochin which I now have fre- 
quently remains in the nest next to that in 
which his henis laying. And ridiculous enough 
he looks—this great twelve-pounder—in a nest 
so small, one wonders how he ever got into it, 
and his large head projecting out from the narrow 
space. Some fathers are very paternal, and take 
a good share in leading about the chickens, and 
calling them tenderly toeat. One father I had, 
was never happy till he had lured the new-born 
chickens out of their coop, as if for the purpose 
of inspecting them. 

Hens are also much attached to their hus- 
bands. I had one lady who, after the death of 
the spouse she had been brought up with, re- 
fused food, and in a few days pined and died. 

Like many a human being, Brob’s kind must 
have his hatred as well as his love. And he is 
a good hater. He will single out a particular hen 
to hate, whose colour—black or white—perhaps 
offends him. Unfortunate is the hated hen! Not 
only does she get many a peck on the small of 
her back—a vital part—but she is scarcely 
allowed to eat. The plan seems to be to starve 
her to death. The wretched creature grows 
lean and weak, and either dies or must be killed. 

Some dunghill lords get to be altogether 
mysogenists. Something has soured their tem- 
pers. And then, in the morning, when the 
poultry are let out, the misanthrope stands at 
the door, and administers a peck between the 
shoulders to each hen as she passes him. I 
need not say this sort of fellow is a bad fellow, 
and deserves the knife. I was obliged to kill a 
fine Brahma (the Brahmas have worse tempers 
than the Cochins) because he had murdered as 
many wives as Henry the Eighth. The hens also, 
though more gentle as befits their sex, have their 
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wars and quarrels among themselves, not less 
than their tiendships and strict associations. 

A curious spirit of temper which I have 
observed in a poultry young gentleman, is his 
disposition to revenge on a still younger young 
gentleman, the peck administered to himself 
by the old gentleman. Hens also, beaten ina 
struggle for food by stronger hens, savagely 
pass on the injury to the weaker. 

Be not out of sorts with my poultry, when I 
perforce admit that cruelty is a part of the galli- 
naceous character. Why be shocked? Planets 
err not in their course. Men and poultry have 
the liberty of going wrong. Towards the sick 
and ailing of their tribe, fowls are particularl 
vicious. They persecute them, aud will ki 
them if they can. Even a hen-mother will con- 
ceive an aversion for the weaklings of her brood, 
and will take an early opportunity of setting her 
broad foot upon them, or giving them a sly and 
fatal peck. So far, this cruelty seems to have a 
motive. Savages get rid of their deformed or 
sickly children, because they are not worth their 
keep; and fowls probably think invalids inconsis- 
tent with the welfare of the community. I believe 
a sick sailor is not popular in the forecastle. 

But a cruelty less defensible, also exists in 
poultry. Iwas given a pair of tame red-par- 
tridges, who, having been bred up in a een 
yard, were supposed to be generally associable 
with fowls—pretty creatures, who, with uncut 
wings, never tried to fly further than up to the 
window-sill for crumbs—harmless creatures, who 
In vain! 


tried to curry favour with my fowls. 
My fowls conceived a grudge against them, and 
seemed particularly aggrieved by their faculty of 


flying to the window-sill. The end was sad. 
My poultry attacked the poor little pair, and so 
beat them about the head and eyes that it was a 
mercy to put them out of their misery. But 
then (to suggest an excuse) the red-partridges 
were not brought up with my fowls. The same 
set took prodigiously to a rabbit, which, when 
quite little, was placed among them. They 
petted it, and allowed it to take the pick of the 
food, and to have precedence in feeding. It 
used to jump into the shallow tub in which the 
meal was mixed, and sit there, gormandising, 
while the fowls stood waiting res ectfully 
around. But, more curiously, the rabbit took 
the ways of a fowl. At night it wanted to perch, 
and, contrary to its burrowing nature, made 
desperate efforts to mount. It had wondrous 
agility in climbing to a beam, and thence to an 
unused horse-crib. At last, for reasons of clean- 
liness, I found it better to construct a sort of 
dovecote for it, raised high upon a pole in the 
centre of the fowls, with a ladder like the fowls’ 
ladder to go up. To this sleeping-place he 
cottoned forthwith, and roosted there as long as 
I kept him. But ill-assorted associations must 
come to anend. The rabbit, as if he wished to 
make the fowls look more like himself, took to 
gnawing their tails off (which they stood still to 
let him do, with the greatest equanimity), and 
so disfigured the whole set, that I was obliged 
to give him away to a neighbouring farmeress. 





Cats and dogs grow into great friendship with 
fowls. At the old Eccaleobion I saw, years ago, 
two cats who had been trained to bring up the 
chickens which were hatched in the establish- 
meut. I saw one of the cats lie down in such a 
position as to let the chickens creep under her; 
and she brooded over them, and was, as the man 
of the exhibition said, “a wery mother unto 
’em.” I see almost every day, as [ pass a neigh- 
bour’s, a young fowl sleeping almost between the 
paws of a large dog. My dwarf bantam, of the 
familiar habits, has entered into an alliance with 
a big black cat which kills the rats in the loft over 
where bantam sleeps ; and he calls pussy to eat a 
piece of bread, as if pussy were of his own species. 

As a rule, too human to be agreeable, the 
fowls live best with self-asserting creatures that 
can hold their own, and will not be bullied. 

Fowls have plenty of vanity and pride. They 
are very pare to admiration from man, and 
miss accustomed notice. A prize bird knows 
itself. The queen of the poultry-yard must eat 
first, and stand by the king at feeding-time. She 
resists any invasion a rights, and will 
have a precedence in all things. Indeed, prece- 
dence in the court-yard seems as valued as at 
earthly courts. Age and priority of residence 
in the yard, not less than size and strength, con- 
stitute rights to precedence. No dowager ever 
treated young chits of girls more contemptuously 
than the senior hen treats her juniors. One 


has heard of a Swiss cow which died of vexation || 


when her bell was taken from her. So did a | 
hen of mine, long mistress of the poultry-yard, 
die of smothered pride, when a new queen-hen, 
partner to a new king (a pair I bought at a 
poultry show), came into my enclosure. The 
rival queens eyed each other fora moment stead- 
fastly, then rushed to combat. The new comer, 
though the old hen fought bravely, was the 
stronger. Mrs. Mercury, as we called the old 
hen, from the wing-like feathering on her legs, 
never attempted to try her chance again, suc- 
cumbed in a melancholy manner, and, after a 
few days’ moping, gave up the ghost. 

I have spoken of the teachability of fowls. 
It is not a contradiction to assert that, notwith- 
standing their docility upon conviction, the 
have an obstinacy of unconviction. Of all 
obstinacies, commend me to the obstinacy of 
poultry. When a refractory hen has chosen a 
particular nest for laying, she will, if shut out 
of it, retain her egg for hours. A hen of mine, 
accidentally shut out of the fowl-house where 
she was accustomed to lay, was nearly killed by 
such retention. There is always a favourite 
nest where many fowls choose to lay; and 
though the heat of so many bodies upon the 
eggs spoils them for eating, you cannot hinder 
the congregation of layers. Sometimes one 
may see a long queue of hens, waiting, like 
people before a theatre door in Paris, till they 
can get to the favourite occupied nest. Some- 
times, two or more fowls are in the nest at 
once. If they are agreed associates, all goes 
well, but if they are not, woe to the egg, or eggs, 
over which they skirmish. 
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T have lately discovered that it is not so much 
the situation of the nest, as the nest itself, 
which is dear to them. I had a row of nests in 
wooden boxes attached together, in a front hen- 
house. I found that some hens would always 
lay there, and cackle with disagreeable results 
as regarded the quict of the house. A change 
in my arrangements caused me to move bodily 
the line of nest-boxes into a back hen-house. 
The hens instantly went, each to her accustomed 
nest, without any regard to the changed situation. 

Jealousy, the vast fulcrum of human evil, is 
in the fowls’ sphere potent. How well the 
young fellows—this year’s birds—agree toge- 
ther at first. They are as affectionate and 
familiar as lads at college. Something in the 
bras dessus, bras dessous style, they saunter 
about, have a few friendly sparrings—mock com- 
bats, with beak to beak, and mutually ruffled 
necks, staring in each other’s faces—then sud- 
denly run off to have a race, or lie down 
in the sun, side by side, with every feather 
loose to let in the grateful warmth. In this 
state of young fellowship, they rather affect to 
despise the company of the hens. They have 
their own walks, their own small secrets. 
If an old hen stalks by, I sometimes fancy 
they are making sarcastic comments upon her. 
Yet this very hen shall, later, prove the cause 
of deadly strife. Like our human youngsters, 
a young feathered gentleman always takes for 
his first passion a female older than himself— 
one who, in hen-life, answers to “la femme de 
trente ans,” immortalised by Balzac, and adored 
by the lads of the Lyceum. Very likely the 
Helen of the Gallic war will be the queen of the 
poultry-yard, herself a dowager of four years’ 
standing, who at first treats the pack of cockerels 
with contempt, but finally provokes even her 
own lawful lord to ire, by singling out a lover 
from amongst the young ones, or by alternately 
playing off one young favourite against the 
other. Then, no more sauntering together, or 
lying in the sun. No more mock combats! 
‘hen comes estrangement; then the real stand- 
up fight ; a fight of life and death. Some say: 
“Let them fight it out!” But the hope of 
your poultry-yard may come off minus an eye, 
or minus his life. I was one day interested by 
watching the determined efforts of two young 
rivals to have a duel & la mort. In order to 
baffle the vigilance of the police—myself and my 
gardener—they dodged about with a mutual 
hostile intelligence. At last, both disappeared 
from view, and, after long search, I found them 
in an outhouse, both of them one gore of blood, 
but both of them still fighting. 

Having noted features of character mostly 
common to all poultry, I need scarcely add that 
fowl differs materially from fowl. We may 
observe, ab ovo, not only diversities of form and 
plumage, strength or weakness, but sufficient 
differences of character to confound the notion 
that any two creatures of any genus enter the 
world quite alike. Some pugnacious little 
rascals of chicks just hatched, begin to fight and 
peck at their brethren, and these birds in their 








little nests do zot agree. Some chickens are 
infant Cornaros; others incipient aldermen. Then 
we have the handy, the awkward, the pert, the 
slow, the grave, the funny, the mischievous, the 
brisk, the sedentary, the silent, the chatterer, 
the maunderer, the groaner, the social, and the 
unsocial, who run away from the mob to enjoy 
the pleasures of solitude. And these charac- 
teristics, though they may be modified, are rarely 
obliterated in after life. 

It will be gathered from the above remarks 
that the observation of poultry has its instruc- 
tive side. Indeed, it throws light on many 
curious problems of animal life. Races of breeds 
and hereditary endowments may be profitably 
studied here. I have observed again and again 
that if my stock be not continually refreshed 
with new blood, there is in them a constant ten- 
dency to dwarfing, malformation, complaints of 
the head and spine; while the timely introduc- 
tion of a dunghill cock or country hen will pro- 
duce such extra life, bustle, birth, size, and 
healthiness of subjects, as might be expected 
among royalties should it be the fashion for 
kings to marry mere mortals. Just now, the 
opposite side of the question is taken by some 
writers in France; but the lamentable results 
which I have seen from (as it is called) breeding 
in-and-in leave no doubt upon my mind that the 
practice is evil. 

Hereditary transmission of defect is another 
curious point to observe in poultry. Peculiarities 
are sent down from afar, and, if they seem to 
die out, unexpectedly reappear. I have known 
even a black spot czside an egg, begun by a 
remote ancestress, to be continued through 
many crossings down to the eggs of the most 
recent generation. Another curious thing to be 
remarked, is, how nature works to prevent mixed 
breeds by a constant tendency to recur to some 
one original type. I had at one time only two 
Brahma hens (which came from eggs sent me 
some hundreds of miles), no Brahma cock. 
Much as I wished to multiply the Brahma 
ladies, which were paired with a Cochin gentle- 
man, [ failed to succeed in my object. The hens, 
indeed, produced in each brood plenty of pure 
Brahma cockerels, and plenty of pure Cochin 
pullets, but conversely never. It was only after 
T established a Brahma gentleman that I had 
the usual proportion of males and females of 
that type. It is the same with a new variety 
of Cochins, called cuckoo, which is made up 
from Cochins, black or white, and Poules de 
Breda, which last are of uniformly barred 
feathers, grey and white, almost Turkey fashion. 
A pretty and curious variety are the Cochin 
cuckoos, but it is almost impossible to keep the 
variety steady. I find that the young are apt to 
come out accordant to a single type, perfect 
black or perfect white; while if the barred grey 
cuckoo be successfully produced, it generally 
turns out tobe a male. But as regards the true 
Cochin-Chinas, whose nature is to include in 
their race subjects of very varied colours, you 
may obtain from a pair, offspring which run 
through every tint of buff, cinnamon, lemon, or 
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red; nay, you may even be startled sometimes 
by the phenomenon of a white or black chicken 
springing from parents of svhat the French call 
“couleur fauve.” 

In conclusion, I heartily recommend to all 
who want a good hobby—to nervous low-spirited 
people especially —poultry. Even the cares 
which inevitably come upon every one who 
embarks the smallest quantity of regard upon 
any living creature will abstract the mind from 
heavier thoughts. Then, what an agreeable 
réveil it is on a summer’s morning to let out 
your chickens of four months to frolic in their 
playground! ‘They rush to sport, as young 
things only rush; they flutter forward with out- 
stretched wings; they climb upon the bushes, 
and sometimes one may see a pullet sitting ona 
bough, while the others are swinging her, until 
they, too, take their turn to be swung. 

Verily, to me, my pouliry-yard is a microcosm 
in which, at a safe distance, 1 may study the 
big world, and over which presiding, I may be 
happy myself in studying the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 





GOING FOR A SOLDIER. 


Tue Indian snake-charmer can find a fitting 
arallel in the English recruiting - sergeant. 
oth subdue their auditors by music, and the 

musical instruments they employ for their re- 
spective purposes are of the most primitive 
description. Any one who has ever watched 
the operations of the recruiting-sergeant in a 
country village, with his fifer and drummer and 
Man Jack, will surely endorse this assertion. 
Clowns and joskins are drawn open-mouthed 
from their holes by the dulcet strains of martial 
music, and the flying ribands of the “soger 
men.” They open at once a mental panorama 
in Giles’s brain of the “ Battles of the British 
Army,” in which generals, horses, cannon, fifers, 
drummers, recruiting-sergeants—ribands and all 
—and other panoramic effects of a bloody battle, 
are mixed up in a mass, and dodge and buzz 
about in a manner truly bewildering to that 
simple worthy. The upshot of the proceeding 
is, that Giles and two or three of his mates list 
for sogers, and are carried away by the scarlet 
kidnapper. But, dress this same warlike-looking 
sergeant a la Spurgeon, take away the fifer and 
the drummer and the scarlet cloth and the 
ribands, and Giles will be very scarce. Giles 
must have a gaudily-painted fly for a bait or he 
will not bite at all. 

Recruiting for the English army has been briskly 
renewed within the past few months. Some men 
enter the service from choice ; some in order to 
destroy their identity, for reasons best known to 
themselves; nearly all, from pure necessity. It 
may be likened with justice to an immense sewer, 
which receives the social drainage of the kingdom. 

The recruit, on first joinmg, undergoes a 
species of military baptism in the ablution-house : 
at the close of which ceremony he assumes her 
Majesty’s livery, perhaps for life, and parts with 





his former habiliments with pleasure or regret, 
according to the actual value of those articles. 
Wherever he goes, he is a walking advertise- 
ment of his own rawness. Every article on him 
looks painfully new to the eye, and he appears 
as if he were always marching to “attention,” 
so stiff and unbending is he. He exhibits a de- 
cided partiality for his “stock”—a leathern 
duplicate of some iron affair of torture in the 
Tower—and performs menial tasks with it on. 
He wanders about in a helpless abstracted 
manner, buttoned up to the throat, with his 
chin-strap either in his mouth, or under his chin 
according to regulation. In course of time, that 
useless appendage will be comfortably adjusted 
for him by some old soldier, in the little indenta- 
tion formed by nature for its reception, between 
the under lip and the projection in question. 
The old soldier will teach ue other useful things, 
which shall stand him in good need by-and-by. 
He will teach him how to soldier, in short, in 
the most approved professional manner. 

The first days of his recruitdom are, per- 
haps, the pleasantest in his whole service, for 
the Queen’s bounty has then to be spent, or 
rather transferred to the till of the Cross 
Muskets outside the barrack gate, in instal- 
ments varying from five to ten shillings. Men- 
tor and Telemachus will revel in luxury while 
it lasts. The old soldier is in the zenith of his 
glory then. He makes hay while the sun 
shines, and when the inevitable last shilling ei/? 
turn up, he helps to spend it with a sorrowful 
heart, and collapses into his solitary self again. 
He deigns no longer to enlighten his former 
pupil in the old professional manner, but vouch- 
safes only curt snappish bouncing sentences. 
His work is done. He folds his hands in peace, 


merry his fourpence-a-day on himself, and looks 


out for another windfall. 

There are different types of recruit. There 
is the knowing recruit who has been in the 
militia, and who wants to aspire at once to the 
dignity of the old soldier. This specimen is 
generally taken down a peg or two before long. 
He keeps his “ bounty” to himself. He actsas 
his own Mentor, and fees himself for services 
rendered by himself to himself in that ee 
He is a great eyesore to the professional old 
soldiers, and is sent to Coventry immediately, 
whence he seldom returns without first paying his 
back-fare. Then we have the genteel recruit. This 
variety has no earthly business in the army. He 
leaves home in consequence of some “ family 
difference,” and seems to take a fiendish delight 
in making himself as miserable as possible—out 
of revenge perhaps. He walks about the bar- 
rack-square with his hands in his pockets, and 
numbers three, four, and five, buttons of his 
jacket unfastened to display a white pocket- 
handkerchief. He sets his watch regularly by 
the barrack clock, and will tell you the time with 
pleasure, though the clock itself is within a few 
yards of him. He is very fond of producing 
from one of his pockets a fat mysterious pocket- 
book, filled to repletion with papers one would 
like immensely to read, and another little pocket- 
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book in which he makes notes of nothing at all 
—only pretends to do so, embracing the oppor- 
tunity of peering into that old-fashioned com- 
artment of it which once held pounds but which 
is now debased by harbouring pence. He will 
tell you of a friend who sends him all the news 
and a post-office order occasionally besides. 
He affects cigars and wine at such times, and 
steals mysteriously into some hotel in the town 
to order a dinner for one, himself, which shall 
remind him of old times. A few days after- 
wards he will borrow sixpence from you ina 
shamefaced manner, as if he were committing 
some unpardonable act, and promises to pay you, 
* old fellah !” on the 15th inst., when the letter 
containing the money order shall arrive. He 
could obtain his discharge-money at any time 
from home, but he won’t ask for it ; and he bears 
his imaginary troubles like a martyr, until his 
“friends” eventually give in and whisk him away. 

Next comes the simple recruit. Quite be- 
wildered, and knowing nothing, and learn- 
ing nothing. It takes him a month to learn 
his “facings.” He can never clean his ap- 
pointments in a satisfactory manner, though he 
tries his very best, but fails most lamentably. 
The old soldiers give him up as a bad subject 
at last, on whom they have wasted their profes- 
sional skill. He becomes acquainted with the 
** guard-room” and cells, and drags on a hopeless 
existence in hospital and prison alternately. 

There is another class of men who enter the 
army, and who have scarcely mastered their 
drill before they open an account in the regi- 
mental defaulter-book. Many of these who en- 
tertain a horror of courts-martial, manage to oc- 
casion an immense deal of trouble, by placing 
such an interval between the committal of each 
offence, as that their conduct shall only entail 
upon them a brief sojourn in the provost, or a 
tour of the barrack-square in heavy marching 
order. ‘These are very calculating individuals. 
They keep up a constant barter of pleasure for 
pain. So many days’ absence from quarters, and 
enjoyment of pleasure, equal ten days’ pack-drill 
and confinement to barracks. Then they have 
a happy knack of earning so many “drunken 
chalks” within the year, usually one or two 
under the limited number, and will wait patiently 
for a new leaf in time’s calendar to run up a 
fresh score with justice. 

Then there are recruits from Ireland, very 
noisy and demonstrative, and much afflicted 
with the “blarney.” Scotch recruits, who are 
very “canny.” There might be convened on 
short notice a congress of recruits in which every 
county in England and Wales should have its 
representative. Foreigners frequently enlist in 
our army. A French Zouave once presented 
himself in complete marching order, to receive 
the enlisting shilling at Chatham Barracks. 

The standard of height for recruits often 
varies. In the Roman army it was fixed at five 
feet seven inches, which is now, we believe, the 
average height of the male population of Europe. 
The length of service was twenty-five years, and 
even longer if necessary. The custom of “ attest- 








ing”’ recruits, derives its origin from the Roman 
soldiers’ oath of obedience to their leaders. 

The recruits of the present day are not so 
well built, or so finely proportioned as formerly. 
Both the standard of height and the chest mea- 
surement have been frequently reduced within 
twenty years. It was a common occurrence for 
a regiment to march eighteen or twenty Irish 
miles in one day, and that, too, loaded with the 
old-fashioned knapsack, the rolled coat, and 
sixty rounds of ammunition in pouch. The 
writer is in a position to affirm that not one-half 
of our young soldiers of to-day would be equal 
to the performance of this feat. 

The subject of physical development in the 
army is beginning to receive that careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the authorities, to 
which its really vast importance entitles it. 
Every facility is now afforded the British 
soldier, of improving himself morally and intel- 
lectually; and the recent establishment of 
military gymnasia, with a view to his physical 
culture, has placed the power within his own 
hands of making another man of himself. The 
recruit will henceforth be required to under- 
Bo: at least, three months physical training 

efore taking his place in the ranks. This is a 
wise proceeding on the part of the government, 
and one which will repay in future years any 
present trouble or expense. The usual course 
of recruits’ drill is really not sufficient to enable 
him to perform all the duties which are required 
of the drilled soldier. He may be expert in 
the handling of his rifle, and he may be well up 
in drill; but something more is necessary. His 
physical stamina, and powers of endurance, 
should be improved, to enable him to bear the 
fatigues and hardships incidental even to a 
modern campaign. ‘The recruit is too soon 
loaded with the knapsack : an ingenious piece 
of torture even to those who are well accus- 
tomed to it, than which nothing worse of its 
kind can possibly be conceived. The extraor- 
dinary sensations which are experienced when 
it has been worn for any length of time, would, 
if enumerated, occupy at least a column of this 
periodical. A few of the most vivid must 
suffice, though a practical realisation of its horrors 
for an hour or two, would carry more forcible 
conviction with it than any amount of descrip- 
tion. Firstly, then, you are half strangled by 
the tug of your knapsack on your stock, you 
feel an insane desire to shout or sing in order to 
relieve the dreadful oppression of your chest, 
and you are surprised that you do not go off 
into a real apoplectic fit. Your throat becomes 
hot and parched, your eyeballs are alarmingly 
strained, and the sensation popularly known as 
“pins and needles” is experienced from your 
shoulders to the tips of your fingers. Shake off 
the monster, and you distinctly feel his ghost 
occupying his place as oppressively as himself, 
for a good hour afterwards. An army medical 
author recently assigned this knapsack as the 
cause of there being so many recruit invalids 
in the service. Many inventors have endea- 
voured to remedy some of these evils, but very 
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little benefit has been derived, as yet, from their 
praiseworthy exertions. 

Excellent results have been obtained in the 
army by the establishment of libraries, reading- 
rooms, and institutions, at nearly every one of 
our military stations. We have seen Telemachus, 
and even Mentor with him, occasionally, invest- 
ing a portion of the bounty-money in the pur- 
chase at these establishments of sundry cups of 
a beverage very different in spirit and taste from 
the drinks dispensed at the bar of the Cross 
Muskets; while other good things from the In- 
stitute bar (say, at Chatham) make up a little 
repast, which they appear to enjoy immensely. 
We will not affirm that the Cross Muskets never 
receives a visit from the old soldier and his 
protégé; but their visits are unquestionably 
fewer than before, and further between. 





MOP ALLEY, NEW ORLEANS. 

Tue sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul have 
colonised New Orleans, to the extent of a Baby- 
house, where children are received from any 
age under seven, and kept till that age; a 
School-house, to which they are transferred at 
seven, and kept till fourteen ; and a Trade-house, 
where they are apprenticed at fourteen, and 
kept till they are twenty-one, and taught all 
kinds of needlework, housework, nursing the 
sick, good order, and a few prayers. No over- 
work in devotion is allowed, lest the children 
should be disgusted with piety when they reach 
their majority, and set up praying and working on 
their own account. Whatever money they have 
earned in their apprenticeship over and above 
paying for their keep, is theirs at their majority. 

I do not know at whose door lies the sin 
against taste of having invented the white 
bonnet of the Sister of St. Vincent de Paul. 
A sister’s head looks always like a white goose 
with spread wings. I think they do not sleep 
in these bonnets, because they are never creased 
or crumpled, but they always wear them when 
visible to the public at home or abroad. Before 
I had yellow fever in New Orleans, my taste 
revolted against this prodigious head-dress, but 
it has been as the wings of angels to me ever 
since. One of my nurses was named Sister 
Olivia ; and, some months since, I found a good 
likeness of her in porcelain, bending over a 
holy water fount. She was very pretty, but the 
bonnet had all its immutable ugliness. Did I 
not buy the crockery sister greedily, and have I 
ever put matches in the dry font? 

Another of my nurses was Sister Angela. Of 
all the many daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
I think Sister Angela must have been one of 
the plainest, and yet her face, and her winged 
horror of a bonnet, became angelic in my sight. 
We are apt to think of nuns and Sisters of 
Charity as if they did not belong to this world, 
as though they were never born, and never had 
any relations. Now, Sister Angela was the 
eldest sister of a New York merchant, who was 


going to New Orleans for the first time, and 
should be there in the fever season—“ Whether 
it come or not,” he said, “I can do you a good 
turn that a king could not do you. I can give 
you a letter to my sister, Angela, who is a Sister 
of Charity ; and if you have the fever, you will 
he quite safe with her care and your habits.” 
New Orleans was literally a city of death that 
year. Never can its horrors be written, never 
can the mercies and providences that prevailed 
over and amid all, be chronicled. O how I 
dreaded being thrust into one of those clay oven 
graves, built up, because there is no earth in 
swampy New Orleans in which to dig the nar- 
row house! The nameless public ovens for the 
poor, were all filled to repletion that season. 

I caught the dreaded yellow fever. It is a 
disease that ranges on a sliding scale from a 
heavy headache and bad taste in the mouth, to 
all the horrors of plague, black vomit, and all- 
pervading putridity. It comes on with indi- 
gestion often unnoticed, and constipation almost 
always neglected. If you are decently tempe- 
rate, and if you have no friend who is “a 
drug doctor,” and if you have an interest in 
a Sister of Charity, or an old negro nurse, 
you may count on getting up in two or three 
days, or a week. I ought to know it gratefully, 
remembering Sister Angela. Her system was, 
to throw away the doctor’s calomel and quinine, 
and bathe her patients, and gave no physic but 
lemon, verbena tea, and a , see of castor oil. 
I got the fever and Sister Angela, on a Monday ; 
and I got a bath and a dose of oil the same day. I 
slept swathed in wet towels on Monday might, 
and had a great bath on Tuesday morning. I had 
some mk gruel during the day, which I 
would not take, though it was brought me by 
the pretty Olivia of the holy water font. On 
Tuesday night, I had more wet towels; on 
Wednesday, I was able to bathe without help, 
and to amuse myself by sucking oranges; on 
Thursday morning I was discharged cured, with 
a caution to eat little, bathe often, and xot to 
think. Blessed Sister Angela! 

Well ! all this was past and gone, and another 
year had come to New Orleans, and I had come 
also. I had been to see the Jesuits’ church, 
which is said to be one of the purest specimens 
of Moorish architecture in the world. It was a 
morning in the vicinity of May-day, and yet it 
was melting summer-time already. The great 
shadow of the interior of the church had been a 
welcome refuge from the sunshine outside. Its 
rows of twisted marble pillars supporting the 
far up immense dome, and forming the aisles, 
seemed a cool forest, in which I had plunged as 
if I were the only human figure within its um- 
brageous peace. I had only to rest. I was not 
one of the white-robed girls, veiled and crowned 
with orange-blossoms, who were making a proces- 
sion with lighted candles through the long aisles. 
(Why do they never get burned? They never do.) 

The stained-glass windows of this Moorish 
temple for Christian worship are many, and 
they cast all the hues of the rainbow amid the 





my intimate friend. When I told him I was 


shadows of the dim interior. Delicious hiding- 
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place from the hot sun and the street noises! 
Glorious organ! Refreshing cold stone floor! 
Comfortable priest, who exhorted in Spanish, 
and delighted my eyes and ears without dis- 
quieting my conscience! Dreamy dying away 
fragrance of incense, left over from last even- 
ing’s benediction ! 

The denizens of summer-land luxuriate in a 
degree of heat that miserably discomforts per- 
sons from a more northern latitude. My dread 
of the melting heat of May was simply absurd 
to the Southerner. I came out of the coolness, 
when mass was over, because the rest did, ex- 
cept some devotees, who stayed to the next 
mass, and a pretty girl who was trying to tire 
out the Virgin, and get something she was pray- 
ing for. I left her where she had been for the 
hour, and, with my head down, ran the gauntlet 
of importunate beggars, and began to meet the 
in-coming congregation for the next mass. Pre- 
sently, a little dog nearly ran under my feet 
—a King Charles, so exquisitely combed and 
brushed, that he must have had a waiting-maid 
to himself. He was running tortuously at the 
end of a blue ribbon, and I looked up to see 
who was at the other end. A beautiful regal- 
looking woman held the rein. Her dark eyes 
flashed out of a great pallor on her face that told 
of struggle, or sorrow, or both. She had a wealth 
of dark hair, not disposed in braids or a coronal, 
but falling in masses of curls over her pale face 
and white neck. She wore a black lace bonnet, 
blooming with tea-roses, and their rich orange 
hearts really seemed to exhale fragrance. The 
bonnet was only a head-dress—a fitting orna- 
ment for the glory of her hair. Her dress was 
the light gauzy grenadine usually worn in New 
Orleans, with orange-coloured blossoms. scat- 
tered over its diaphanous surface. She wore a 
lace shawl; dainty lace mits shaded her white 
hands; and the diamonds on her taper fingers 
flashed «3 they rested on the prayer-book that 
she clasped. She swept past me, in a cloud of 
lace a perfume, sal I, impertinent mortal 
that I am, stopped and turned to look at her. 
Just then she stooped to take up her dog, say- 
ing, in Spanish, “ Poor Carlo is very tired !” 
And then she waited for a grave sad-looking 
negro woman to come up, to whom she gave 
her prayer-book, saying again, in Spanish, “ Poor 
Carlo is very weary!” As I looked, another 
woman passed. She was in the sere and yellow 
leaf, tall, and not bowed by the weight of her 
many years. Her hair was of snowy whiteness ; 
her face, like transparent pearl, was so full of 
wrinkles that one could not think of it as ever 
having been smooth. She was a lady, though 
she wore the rustiest of black gowns, a shaw] 
that was grandmamma to her dress, a black 
bonnet of threescore and ten, and a black cap 
and mits not a day younger. Nothing relieved 
the blackness but the brownness, and nothing 
relieved either but a very white and very ragged 
poeket-handkerchief. Through a rent in this 
decayed piece of advanced civilisation, poked the 
small nose and wonderful ears of the smallest 
edition of a King Charles I had ever seen. As 





the elder lady approached the younger, I saw 
that she wished to attract attention to her 
charge. Her hands trembled as she tried to 
disengage the small mass of silkiness from the 
rags of finest and oldest linen cambric. The 
lady of the flashing eyes at once discovered the 
little thing. “ What a beautiful creature!” The 
two females were as friends in a moment. The 
old dog who had to be carried because he was 
too weak from age except for a short walk, and 
the young one who had not yet learned the use 
of his legs, were compared. 

“He will soon be poor Carlo rejuvenated,” 
said the lady of the flashing eyes. 

“He eats milk by the saucer-full,” said the 
elder, recommending her charge. ‘ Would you 
not like to have him ?” 

“T should be delighted, but Carlo would he 
so jealous. He loves me so much, he will not 
tolerate a rival. But you will save this darling 
for me; you will sell the little doggie ?” 

“T must,” said the ancient. 

** How soon may I have him ?” 

“Tn a month, if you engage him.” 

“I should pay something down, to bind the 
bargain,” said my queen of hearts; “ what’s 
his price, and what shall I give now ?” 

“His price is what you please to give; both 
now, and then.” 

“ But are you not afraid to trust me 

The ancient smiled and said, “I know too 
much of you to distrust you.” And I saw a 
gleam of gold in the withered palm. I was 
quite conscious of it, though I was very busily 
reading an auctioneer’s placard, informing the 
public that on Thursday next would be sold a lot 
of the best domestic servants, raised in Virginia, 
and warranted three generations from Africa. 
Not savages, but brought up by the chivalry. 

The young lady had won leave to call on the 
elder, and they parted. The dame with the dog 
turned down a street-—Baronne-street—and I 
turned down it too. In short, I followed her. 

I always look at babies, because I love babies, 
and love to please mammas and nurses. I 
always look at a soldier’s medals; because does 
not he deserve it, if he deserve them? In 
passing the reduced lady, I looked admiringly 
at the little dog. Then I smiled on the little 
dog’s human friend, aud the little dog’s human 
friend smiled on me. 

Thus we got into conversation. She said 
was he not a beauty? I said he was a beauty. 
Then I inquired if there were any more members 
of the same family, and learned there were no 
more; then I was aground, and considered 
what could I do, to find my way to this most 
obsolete gentlewoman’s domicile. 

Why did I wish to gothere? Well; Ihada 
heartache for the quiet poverty of one gently born, 
and gently reared. A good Providence had given 
me some spare money, and it burned in my pocket. 

I thought of a miserably common-place ex- 

edient. I said, “I beg your pardon, madam. 
am a stranger in this city, and [ want to find 
a laundress, who really knows her business, and 
can turn one out fit to be seen. I am un- 
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| fortunately (being, as I said, astranger), a little 
too particular for my hotel laundry.” 

The ancient lady met my difficulty. “Judy 
Flanagan in our court is an excellent laundress.” 
So I accompanied her to the classic locality 
called Mop-alley, New Orleans. It is about 
forty feet long, and ten feet wide, and is bounded 
by what are locally called “ten footers:” a 
species of lean-to edifices, containing a front 
room lighted from the court, and a back room 
with a skylight. The court is floored with 
rough boards, with large square apertures to let 
the rain through. It shelters a laundress, a 
carpenter, a cobbler, and a bird-cage maker, | 
know; and I suppose sundry other callings 
are represented in it. As no wells can be dug 
in New Orleans, the city being built on a 
swamp, every dwelling usually has its cistern. 
Mop-alley had one cistern, but laundry-work 
could not flourish on this small resource, hence 
Judy had set a row of tubs to catch water—and 
not to catch it in driblets either—for showers are 
showers in the land of the sun. 

I stood among the tubs, unmindful of my pre- 
tended wants (though I really did want a good 
laundress, now I think of it) and of Judy’s oc- 
cupation. I wished—for a reason that I had— 
to know how much the ancient dame could trust 
me, a stranger ; and I asked to be allowed to take 
the little dog in my own hands. The old eyes 
looked trustingly into mine, and she put her 
treasure unreservedly into my keeping. I 
adopted that old lady there and then; for if 
there be one thing that delights me above all 
others, it is human trust. When the mass of 
us can trust Gop and one another, our Mil- 
lennium will have begun. 

I inanely asked—still for that reason that I 
had—whether, as an admirer of dogs, I could, 
and might, for one moment look at the little 
dog’s mother ? 

“T really wish to oblige you,” said the old 
lady, “ but my son is very sick, and I am afraid 
of disturbing him. Wait here a moment.” 

She passed into the first room and into the 
second, and I heard a feeble voice ask, “ Have 
you seen her?” “Yes, but give me a moment, 
my dear ; there is a stranger at the door.” And 
out she came, with the mother-dog in a basket. 
“ Very pretty,” I said, stroking the silky crea- 
ture leisurely, and putting the puppy and my 
purse into the basket together. And that was 
the reason I had had, you understand. 

I took a hurried leave of the old lady, and 
made with all speed for the end of Mop-alley by 
which I had entered, when whom should I there 
stumble upon, of all good women, but one of 
the sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul? And 
what particular sister should I stumble upon, of 
all good sisters, but my blessed Sister Angela of 
last year, the terrible year of the yellow fever ? 

Her face beamed delightfully as I uttered her 
name, and she said in her placid way, yet ear- 
nestly, “I am so glad; for I have need of you 
to-morrow. I need not ask you to be punctual, 
for you are always punctual.” And then she 





heartbroken lad whom she had recently dis- 
covered; that he was a Genius; that she was 
sure he was heartsick, though he would not con- 
fide in her; that she thought he would confide 
in me, as another young fellow (whether she 
thought I was heartsick too I cannot say, but 
upon my honour I was not;—at least, 1 don’t 
think I was) ; and that this was what she wanted 
me for; and that she had no time to say more 
then, being ina hurry. These sisters always are 
in a hurry, though they are never hurried: so I 
made no effort to detain her, and she went down 
Mop-alley, attended by a girl bearing a basket. 

Next morning I was at the corner of Mop- 
alley at two minutes before eleven a.m., and there 
at the corner were the angelic white goose-wings, 
ready to waft me to my sphere of usefulness. 
It was the very house into which the old lady 
had gone yesterday. 

The skylight window was raised in the roof 
of the small room into which the goose-wings 
bore me; the panes of glass were painted or 
papered with green; a ghastly light fell on the 
face of an emaciated young man. His burning 
eyes seemed to have burned away down into 
their sockets, his thin fingers clutched the coun- 
terpane, and were almost as white as it. 

Sister Angela’s introduction of me was simply 
in this wise : “ This is a good kind gentleman, and 
you will call him @ good fellow in half an hour.” 

“A Bohemian?” said the young man, with 
the semblance of a smile at me; for the sister’s 















compliment affected him pleasantly. She did 
not stay to note effects. 
fitness of things, and she had other service to be 
rendered elsewhere. 
I laid my hand on the bounding heart; I 
looked into the burning eyes ; and, smiling a not 
very genuine smile, I said, “ Brother Bohemian, 
be so good as to tell me what I ought to know 
concerning you.” 
The poor pent-up heart overflowed, and I 
learned in many words what I will narrate in 
few. Alfred Eversley was the son of a Louisiana 
planter, who had been dead some years. His 
lantation lay on the banks of the Mississippi. 
be river often slightly changes its course, 


and washing it away, while new land is made on | 
the other side. Hundreds of acres are thus 
eaten away, and the unfortunate owner is ruined, 
while some more fortunate planter on the oppo- 
site side may be made rich. The elder Eversley 
saw his acres thus consumed day by day ; cholera 
came, and his slaves died ; he was ruined; he sold 
for almost nothing the wretched remnant of the 
plantation. Almost as soon as the thing was done 
the river receded, land made rapidly, and the new 
owner found himself with a fast-increasing estate. 
“My father died of mortification and trouble,” 
said the son. (I mentally added, “ Perhaps also 
of bad whisky, malaria, and quinine.”) “He 
left nothing,” said the son, “for his widow, and | 
my only inheritance was my college education, 





stage. My mother was a prima donna, when 





told me hurriedly that she was nursing a poor 


and what runs in my blood :—a passion for the | 


my father married her, thirty-one years ago. 
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I am her only child. I have no talent for 
music—I wish I had !—The drama is my passion. 
I am a dramatic writer. I am thirty years old. 
I have spoiled reams of paper. I have not suc- 
ceeded. And here I am.” 

I did not excite and madden the patient by 
begging him not to excite himself, but led him 
ently onward : very sure that he had not told 

is story out, and that he would be much the 
better for telling it all. Then it appeared that 
he had come to New Orleans at the beginning 
of the theatrical season, with a play; he had 
filled some. subordinate parts in which the 
heaviest tax on his memory had been to say 
** My lord, the dinner waits ;” he had made him- 
self generally useful on the hope of two pounds 
a week in the future, and with the acquisition of 
nothing in the present. He and his mother had 
hidden from friends a long time, because they 
were poor and proud. He had tried his fortune 
away from his mother, but—it was the old im- 
practicable unsuccessful story—he had been 
able to do nothing to earn money, except when 
by a miraculous accident he sometimes got a 

uinea for a poem. He had not taken to his 

ed, as I believe, until he was too shabby to 
appear at the theatre, or anywhere else: nor 
until his poor old mother’s wardrobe had turned 
todust andashes. His play had been for weeks 
in the hands of the manager, and the manager 
had promised to submit it to Mademoiselle 
L’Etoile, the great actress, who—it then came 
out at last—was the light of the poor fellow’s 
existence. It was to his admiration of her, and 
the poor mother’s want of money fer common 
necessaries, that she owed the offer of the little 
King Charles, which I had witnessed. 

His eyes burned when he spoke of her. ‘Oh! 
for anything I know, she may have read my play. 
There may be a letter for me at the office of the 
theatre, accepting it. Miracles have happened, 
and may happen again.” Then his eyes dimmed, 
and he said sadly, “ Not to me, not to me.” 

“T will see you again to-morrow, Mr. Eversley, 
and I will call at the theatre and ask if there are 
any letters for you there.” He pressed my hand 
most gratefully, and said: “We have your money; 
the blessing of those who were on the eve of 
perishing, is yours. Sister Angela knew the purse 
to be yours that my mother found in the basket. 
She said one of their children worked it.” On 
receipt of this bit of information I ran away. 

I went to the theatre and found some letters 
for Eversley. I would let him rest to-night, I 
thought, and to-morrow he should see them. 
Disappointment would come soon enough. 

On the morrow, [ returned to Mop.alley. 
The beautiful Mademoiselle L’ Etoile herself was 
sitting in the little outer room. It was filled 
with her ample draperies (I think they were 
crushed a little by its limits); the perfume of 
roses pervaded the place; and the little silken 
dog iay on her lace kerchief. Just as grandly 
had the withered prima donna been clothed in 


She was forty when she bade adieu to the public. | But I was pleased to see that a change had 


passed over Mrs. Eversley, who was clad in 
lady-like plain black, and was otherwise quite 
elegantly though plainly dressed. (I learned 
afterwards from Sister Angela that her wardrobe 
had been replenished by Mademoiselle L’Etoile, 
“who,” said Sister Angela, and bless her again 
for it! “is an actress if you will, but is as good 
and charitable as any noble lady.”) 

I passed through the small room as the beav- 
tiful creature took her leave. The patient’s 
burning eyes met mine. “ You have seen her,” 
he said, “and I have heard her, and the sweet 
perfume of her presence fills this poor place. 
She little knew what passionate heart-beatings 
were near her.” 


short the rhapsody. 


the light indistinct. He asked me to read it aloud. 
It was from the manager, and only said that 
he had submitted Mr. Eversley’s manuscript to 
Mademoiselle L’Etoile, and that she would trans- 
mit her opinion of its merits to the author. He 
rasped my hand. “I can never open that 
etter,” he said. “It is from her.” 


coronet ; 
heavenly 
it) crude, almost child-like; spelling abso- 
lutely phonetic. There was a suppressed en- 
thusiasm when she mentioned the merits of the 
play—a moderation evidently due to the ma- 
nager ; still, she informed Mr. Eversley that 
she would have a great pleasure in being the 
heroine, that she strongly believed she was not 
mistaken, and that if she were not, “you and 
me will make a most grand sucksess.” 





Sister Angela came to my aid when the patient 
fell back and fainted, and, besides restoring him, 
gave me wise advice and direction how best to 
execute my purpose of removing him to another 
lodging. A two days the abode of utter po- 
verty was left to other poor, who rejoiced in it 
as a mansion, and Eversley and his mother were 
established in the country. There were orange- 
trees before their windows, laden with flowers 
and fruits; and mocking-birds sat in their 
branches day and night, and poured out their 
song of songs, and ever-varying cascade of 
sweetest harmonies. The play, “The Doom of 
Marat,” was an overwhelming success, and the 
ill-spelt note cured Eversley, not only of fever 
and despair, but of a morbid love-fit. The last 
time I saw the successful dramatic author and 
poet—and it was not by any means in Mop-alley 
—he told me he was happy in two disinterested 
sisters: Mademoiselle L’ Etoile, and Sister Angela 
of St. Vincent de Paul. And I believe he would 
as soon think of marrying the one, as the other. 
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He opened one ; but his sight was weak and | 


I broke || 
the seal at his entreaty; delicate wax, and a | 
erfumed rose-coloured paper; ink | 
ued; writing (I grieve to say 














